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The Beginning and the End of Man. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


SECOND PAPER. 

We have found that the antiquity of man 
dates back at least 100,000 years; we look still 
further and find that at or near Vezeres stone 
implements have been found, of various shapes, 
clearly indicating the presence of man. The 
geological strata in which these implements 
were imbeded is known as the Pliocene strata— 
rocks that are estimated by most geologists to 
have been deposited at least a million of years 
ago. 100,000 years is, then, in reality but one- 
tenth of the probable existence of man upon 
our planet. But suppose our ancestry dates 
baek to the Pliocene epoch, a million of years, 
is that the beginning of man? Science has 
been able to trace him no further from the 
works he has left, and yet, noting the very grad- 
ual progress cf the race since, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a great many years—aye, ages— 
must have elapsed previous to the epoch men- 
tioned ere it could have arrived at that stage 
in art to enable the race to manufacture imple- 
ments of stone with sufficient distinctness to 
indicate to their posterity, a million of years 
distant, their presence upon the planet. 

.The race, in fact, must have dated as far be- 
hind tic stone-implement age as it now dates 
from it—for the progress from the very low man, 
or the animal plane, to the age of manufactur- 
ing and using instruments of stone, must have 
required as much time to develop it as, since 
the stone age, to have arrived to our present at- 
tainments in the arts and sciences. If, then, we 
traced the existence of man to the Pliocene 
epoch, where the stone implements were found, 
and which is estimated by most geologists at 
nothing less than a million of years, added to 
which the number of years prior to said stone 
age, which we estimated equal to the elapse of 
time since, makes some two million of years— 
the shortest time, from present discoveries, 
that man could have existed upon the globe. 
Suppose, then, that two million years approxi- 
mates towards the nominal appearance of man 
as a distinct variety in the animal kingdom, did 
he appear in the form of only one man and one 
woman, and from which first pair our entire 
race originated or multiplied? or rather did 
man at this time spring from the earth a dis- 
tinet species? If he did not proceed from the 
entire animal kingdom, from the lowest form, 
the protozean, through the highest, the veter- 
brate, mamalia, the earth must have sprouted 
him, for the old obsolete notion, or rather su- 
perstition, that God scooped up a bit of dirt, 
shaped it into the form of man, infused into it 
a spirit, or in some fashion created him and 
set him in motion, as does the engineer his 
machine or engine, after its construction, is not 
accepted by any rational thinker. 

What are the chances of his proceeding or 
springing from the soil in his present form, or 
that of the primeval or pre-historic man? And 
through what other source could he have pos- 
sibly proceeded unless through the animal king- 
dom as before described? If man was always 
a distinct species, proceeding from nothing be- 
low him, could his body have been created, 
started, or formed, from anything beyond or 
apart from our planet? Every moving material 
form upon the earth is a part and parcel of it; 
from it all matter, whether in the form of man 
or a cabbage, originally proceeded; and as it is 
a self-evident fact that God cannot create some- 
thing out of nothing, man, if he did not devel- 
op from any species below him, but was created 
a distinct species, his body God must have 
formed from the earth or soil. [ts analysis 
proves that it originally proceeded from it—for 
when his body decays there is no chemist on 
the globe who can detect or separate the con- 
stituents of the body from the soil; and yet the 
instantaneous or immediate creation of man’s 
form from the ground, the most complex being 
that exists, is monstrously absurd, for what 
shall be his size? Was he placed upon the earth, 
or did he sprout up, a full-grown man, say one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds? And 
the stature of the animal kingdom to-day, in- 
cluding man, is certainly no larger than ages 
ago, but probably smaller. Is it possible for a 
being of any description of above dimensions 
to spring into immediate existence to-day? And 
if not to-day, why a thousand or a million of 
years ago? Is it possible that man was placed, 
or was sprouted, from the earth a babe of the 
smallestdimensions? That seems more improb- 
able, for what being throughout the animal 
kingdom is more helpless than the infant? A 
year before it can even walk! and, alas! how 
many years before it could possibly obtain its 
living! 

Can we imagine an instance to-day of a new- 
born infant robbed of its parents and surrounded 
by no human beings thriving and developing 
into manhood? And, if impossible to-day, why 
more possible a thousand, or a million, years 
inthe past? The same laws regulating the birth 
and existence of beings upon the earth were in 
operation then as now. God's, or nature’s, laws 
are immutable, unchangeable. To be sure it is 
said of Romulus and Remus, in a legend in 
ancient times, that they were nursed and nar- 
tered by awolf; but every rational mind knows 
it is fiction, for nature has not endowed wild | 

| beasts with such unnatural faculties ; every spe- 
cies looks to its own kind. If it cannot be de- 
monstrated through nature’s laws that man’s 
body is a distinct creation, what of the species 
below him? Is it any more probable that the 


studio, one more illustration of which only I 


jall her moods are friendly to him. The un- 
graciousness of men might disturb one of his 
temperament, but the influences of nature 
never. Neither the winds nor the storm, the 
tornado nor the earthquake, could ever disturb 
his cheerful faith in hig ‘mistress. He showed 
me a little picture that represented repose, in 
which the silence of the wood seemed almost 
audible. Another, that glormfied the homely 
dock, even the spikes gone to seed. Another, 
a winter landscape, warmed by the glowing, 
rosy sunlight. Another, an exquisite picture, 
from the lute fire; a bit of water, the bay in 
the foreground, a partially ruined wall, and, 
looking up what was Summer street, the State 
House in the misty distance. In his sketch- 
book I discovered some’sketches of babies that 
pleased me greatly,’ and he confided to me 
which was his own baby. He had several very 
fine portraits, but evidently his genius does not 
incline strongest in that direction, and he says 
he does not intend to pursue it. He said he 
did not wish to photograph a person—that many 
are satisfied with nothing else—but rather pro- 
duce a picture that expresses the entire subject, 
even though the details may be somewhat at 
fault. Nor does he care to reproduce a picture 
of any kind. As pleasant as profitable, and 
profitable as pleasant, may prove his contem- 
plated sojourn in Europe with his family ! 

Mr. Parker’s education and culture, his long 
study of anatomy, and, above all, his native dig- 
nity and serenity of character, eminently fit 
him for a portrait-painter, and serve, in a meas- 
ure at least, to save him from the disturbing in- 
fluences of those patrons of art who, however 
well-intentioned, may be designated by the 
term ‘‘gad-fly.” And so he has chosen his de- 
partment of art, the study and reproduction of 
character, and surrounded himself with heads, 
copies from Rembrandt, whom he evidently 
admires, and others—faces that speak more and 
more intelligibly as you gaze upon them. Mr. 
Parker has painted landscapes, only one of 
which, the first that he painted, a piece of sea- 
coast, hangs on his wall. Without under-valu- 
ing these, he evidently regards the heads as 
more companionable. Truly, the human face 
ig the most wonderful and beautiful of God’s 
creation. Alas! that it should ever become 
the most hideous. He had painted a portrait of 
an elderly gentleman that reminded me some- 
what of the poet Whittier. He was also at work 
upon some beautiful pictures of young women 
and children, in which he evidently delighted. 
If I were permitted to add anything to that 
studio it should be another Rembrandt, a copy 
of that head of the East Indian, Rammohun 
Roy, now in the Atheneum, the recollection 
of the beautiful expression of the face being a 
perpetual delight. Mr. Ruskin says that Rem- 
brandt dealt in somber hues. But he can re- 
produce character that is far other than somber. 
But there is no want of bright coloring in this 


will mention. It is a copy from Edwin Land- 
seer, representations of two little dogs that be- 
longed to Mr. Vernon, the English patron of 
art. The dogs are snuggled down beside a 
plumed chapeau. Very expressive seemed that 
chapeau, suggestive of a chivalrous wearer. 
The picture seemed bright enough almost to 
light up a darkened heart. 

Miss Horton paints in water-colors. She 
says it is a mistake that water-colors are less 
enduring than oils; ang furthermore, they have 
a sparkle and brilliancy that oils cannot give. 
She has a very sweet voice, which Shakespeare 
has made King Lear to say, ‘‘is an excellent 
thing in woman.” She paints flower-pieces, but 
not exclusively. As I sat with her, an hour, 
perhaps, examining her portfolio of sketches of 
flowers and home scenes, also scenes that she 
had gathered in Germany, Switzerland and | 
Italy, beautiful sketches of architecture, bits 
ef landscape, water, cascades and fir-fringed 
cliffs, she chatted constantly in the most agree- 
able manner, while she worked away as con- 
stantly ; reproducing a stephanonia, a beautiful 
white lily-like trailing flower, just sent in— 
worked away as easily as one ordinarily would 
hem a pocket-handkerchief or crochet a bit of 
edging. 

The morning was so far spent when I left 
these that I had little time left for Miss Reed’s 
studio, in Studio Building, where I felt that I 
must go, if only for a moment, to see her rep- 
resentation of the bride-elect of one beloved 
from childhood. But the short time spent there 
is a precious memory both of artist and her 
work. She isa little deaf, just enough to feel 
that it is no loss to one so pure and rapt; no 
loss that her ears must necessarily be closed to 
so much, perhaps all, of the disagreeable and 
discordant sounds of earth, while her eyes are 
open to all its beauties. Her drawings are 
crayonand charcoal. On the wall hung a picture 
of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who has won her way 
to popularity in the world more by her person- 
al beauty, perhaps, than by any great talent. 
Miss Reed said that beauty seemed to have more 
influence than ought else in the world, and she 
felt that it was a pity when one possessing this 
had, as is often the case, so little character. 
Another portrait, partially concealed, attracted 
my attention, and as she drew it forth a beauti- 
ful face was revealed. She said she painted it 
from a photograph of George MacDonald be- 
fore she had seen him, and thought it too deli- 
cate. She intended to change it somewhat. 
Really, it seemed to me a portrait of MacDon- 
ald’s soul as it revealed itself in those last 
lectures of his, interpretations of Shakes- 
peare. 





ape was created separately? or the dog, or 
cat? What are the chances of a full-grown ape, | 
dog, or cat, springing into immediate existence ? | 
Does nature, through which God only works, | 
suggest even a shadow of such a probability? | 
And is itany more 


not gradually developed from the species be- | ¥en seeing the name of the artist on the door. 


low them, could possibly live and thrive with-| 
out that fostering care which a parent alone can | 
give? But as we descend in the scale of animal 
life, passing through the birds, reptiles, fishes, 
articulates (which includes insects, spiders, 
worms, &c.), molluscs, or shell animals, and 
radiates, such as polypes, or coral-builders, jel- | 
ly-fishes, star-fishes, &c., &c., to some of the 
lowest forms of animal life, such as the sponges, 
&c., the nearer the approach to these lowest | 
torms the more spontaneous their reproduction | 
and the less dependent are they upon the parent | 
for support. | 





A Morning in the Studios. 
BY “PSYCHE.” 


snp if | came to the rescue, and I walked on without | 
probable that their young, if | “| pedigree, get a likeness of the first man, and a 


fac-simile of that special rib which was meta- 


from pillar to post in various departments of 
business, like one of old who went through dry | 


,the correspondence ends; for the spirit, and | 


the flesh also, of this modern seeker has found | 


native talent tur portrait-painting, but the long | 
| times. 


we respect individuals we cannot on that ac- 
count accept arguments which are adverse to 
acknowledged law. 
a hindrance to hard study, that must be proved language at home, and really fancied, perhaps, 


| department of marine-drawing. His walls are 
| covered with studies from the ocean; copies, 
| compositions and sketches of his own trom lite: 
| rough waters and quiet waters, dark waters and YY 4 long, 
te; mon-sense in all its bearings. If they know 

To say nothing of their art surroundings, to | surf, fogs, beeches, rocks and “ships all on the ™OFe than meets requirements, and are peers to | 
meet in one day four such persons as Mr. En- | ocean;” but whether ‘‘To Derry they do go” | ie other sex, it is not only comically ludicrous, 
neking, Mr. Edgar Parker, Miss Horton and ognnot tell. He showed me a sketch he had Out unjust, to deny them the lance at the closing ' and when you, as you suppose, address a per- 
Miss Reed, each so charming in his or her own | made of the lamented Trinity tower, the lurid | exercises. However, let that pass; when com- 


As I came out from Miss Reed's room a 
glimpse of bright things in the adjoining room 


| gambols, runs and leaps; what motherly pride 


the hereafter. 





Twice. 


BoE I 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWRALTH. 


‘* A beanty, gay 
And pure as apple-blooms, that show 
Outside a blush and inside snow.” 


With happy heart that sent 
The little flushes of its glad content 
Over the rounded cheek; gay, fluttering hands, 
Reaching out eagerly into the air 
To grasp more joy; feet poised as restlessly 
As hung the little soul, in haste to trv 
Something more new and strange; arch, rosy 

lips, 

Strangely in contrast with Madonna hair— 
I heard her laughing lightly in the hall. 
The little sunbeams crept along the floor, 
Trying to tempt the dainty feet to come 
Into the air with them. A young girl made 
To thirst for happiness; sure to obtain 
All that she craved; because, so fair her face, 
Others would lay their own down at her feet. 
So clear the light within her shining eyes, 
I knew that she was innocent as gay ; 
And that the swift bright flushes on her cheek 
Were but the signs of joyousness that knew 
No reason for concealment. Strangely fair! 
And yet I did not tremble for her sake, 
But, turning lightly, whispered to myself, 
‘‘Outside a blush, but inside whitest snow !” 

Again 
I saw her, standing in the selfsame place, 
Leaning against a pillar; but so calm 
And statue-like in her serene repose, 
The little sunbeams knew it would be vain 
To tempt her forth; so lovingly they clung 
Around her dress, and clasped their slender 
hands 
In aureole above her golden hair. 
I could not read the secret of her eyes, 
Down-dropped, and veiled by snowy maiden 
lids ; 
But from her deep serenity of mien, 
And restfulness that hovered in the air, 
Touching her with all graciousness, I knew 
That joy too sacred to announce itself 
By changing cheek, and happiness too sure 
To be self-conscious, and content too deep 
For longing, now had entered in her soul. 
I heard them wonderingly around me say 
She had grown strangely still and pale of late ; 
And yet I did not tremble for her sake, 
But turning lightly, whispered to myself, 
‘‘Outside is snow, but inside rosiest bloom!” 
Auice M. WELLINGTON. 





Riddles versus Life. 

Not more welcome to the thirsty ground are 
refreshing dews, and gentle breezes to the faint- 
ing spirit, than an old boat, abandoned omnibus, 
cart or wheelbarrow, to children. Costly toys, 
generous homes and solid conveniences, are 
summarily left for these rare chances of seeming | 
to row, take rides, hold meetings, keep school, 
and do the thousand-and-one things which they 
know so well how to improvise. Experts in 
their wherries, and the fleetest steeds would not 
transport them half as satisfactorily as does 
imagination in their sundry excursions. A load 
of sand, too, is another mine of delight, varying 
constantly as the pose of the shifting particles. 
After a hard shower how quick is their practical 
use of the pools, muddy though they be! Turk- 
ish baths are nothing beside these free basins. 

Not less in value to their elders are church 
steps. What transactions they could relate if 
speech were possible, or we could separate the 
layers of impressions made thereon! In ex- 
treme heat, blinding hail or snow, tempestuous 
blasts, pilgrims seek refuge beside the closed 


to whom he opens a pathway to the beyond— 


or a stream, beyond companionship, and under 
the subtle influences of the locality set them- 
selves new tasks or elaborate old ones. When 
bona fide change is denied, we traverse the 
world through our own brain; revel in the 
tropics, and cullthe Alpine flower; go leagues 
under the sea, and flit through the blue ether 
towards the starry hosts, our near or remote 
neighbors; we do partially what we propose, 
| and thence comes our rest, itself an inspiration 
for further labors. There are days when every- 
thing is balanced, and we enjoy nature as 
never before; we are a counterpart. Again, it 
is the same with friends; the hour is complete, 
and we assimilate to the full; grand and holy 
occasions transcending skill and largest power; 
a commingling little short of divine. We can- 
not command these seasons; they are sur- 
prises and leave their indelible impress. The 
inexplicable we cannot make plain; we are told 
that not far from Royal mountain, in Siam, 
there are grottos of such surprising extent and 
great beauty that an exact painting would be 
looked upon with incredulity or as an invention 
of fairy land. ‘‘Whatever may have been their 
origin, owing to the moisture continually drop- 
ping through the damp soil of the rocks they 
have been clothed with the richest and most 
harmonious colors and adorned with magnifi- 
cent stalactites which rise in innumerable shafts 
and columns to support the roof and walls.” 
That secret, too, is hidden. 

We detect kinship in the deep words which 
come down to us from past ages, and all the 
way along; we are the same in kind if not in 
degree, for we, too, throb, thrill and blaze with 
ecstasy; we are carried to the heights; we are 
borne to the depths; we are spiritually burned 
at the stake; we are torn asunder; we lie low; 
we see visions; hear words; and catch the faint 
whisper as of old. 

Unearthed ruins reveal our brotherhood in 
large outline and superb achievement. ‘The 
temples and palaces of the ancient kingdom of 
Cambodia are architectural remains of such 
exceeding grandeur as to overwhelm with 
astonishment and admiration. The Stone- 
Bridge and the Angel’s Bridge are the works 
of a race of whose existence the Western na- 
tions know nothing; who have no name in his- 
tory, yet who builded in a style surpassing in 
boldness of conception and delicacy of design 
the best works of the modern world—stupen- 
dous, beautiful, enduring!” That was their 
privilege. Six thousand years are but a wisp of 
time in the probable antiquity of man. We 
reckon millions upon millions, and still we are 
all at sea; we appear as a part of eternity, 
which knows neither day nor years; all bids us 
pause, be reverent about the past and hopeful 
for the beyond; we have neither compassed the 
one northe other. As we look back, ‘‘Farther! 
farther!” is the signal; as we advance, ‘‘Excel- 
sior!” is flung aloft; and, whatever our altitude, 
the flaming words and streaming banner pre- 
cede us. With earnest fidelity neither mortal 





very hard to solve; others retire to the woods 


This property is valuable, estimated as a whole 
at somewhere about a million dollars; but not 
a single bid was offered. I understand that all 
orders given to the merchants at Lyons, Brus- 
sells, and other manufacturing places, have been 
countermanded, and that all kinds of goods are 
being sold cheaper than usual. Be that as it 
may, I find that with the exception of silks, 
gloves and hats, everything in dry goods is 
higher here than at home. In some kinds of 
fancy goods, and in a large class of little knick- 
knacks, there is great advantage in buying 
here; but pictures of every description are but 
a trifle cheaper than in New York or Boston. 
The streets and stores are full, to the stranger, 
of odd and amusing sights, many of them 
offered by the lower branches of industry—as, 
for instance, the white-capped vegetable women, 
with their little carts, who look so pleasant and 
respectable that we could wish the custom were 
not confined to France. 

The pertect taste in dress, too—the nice com- 
bination of color and delicacy of outlines—are 
particularly noticeable after the marked reverse 
which hadexcited our surprise in England. 

THE EXHIBITION AT THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
Our day at this gallery, the largest and most 
magnificent in Paris, with the exception of the 
Louvre, was one of the pleasantest of our stay 
here. There were on exhibition fifteen hun- 
dred paintings of rare average quality, the 
greater number of the modern schools, French, 
German, English and Italian. As might be ex- 
pected, the French school was fully ard finely 
represented. The works of Rousseaux, Troyon, 
Corot, Gerome, Diaz, Hamon, and many,others, 
appeared upon these walls in such quantity and 
quality as to amaze and delight the traveller, 
who had learned to admire these artists through 
the specimens he had been able to see at home, 
and now for the first time had the opportunity 
to enjoy their expected superiority in their own 
country. So thoroughly are they appreciated 
here that all their best pictures are eagerly 
sought, and few indeed, if any, can be secured 
by foreign purchasers. One of the very finest 
paintings in this exhibition was by Alma Tad- 
ema. He is very popular in Paris, and is 
unmistakably a great artist. In this case he 
rather divided the honors with Jules Dupre, 
one of whose best efforts near-by received about 
equal attention. There were many pictures by 
Hogquet, after the style of Gerome, mostly East- 
ern scenes, which were very strong and vigor- 
ous, and full, too, of a rich, life-like color that 
was startling in its reality. 

In one of the largest rooms we came upon 
a reminder of our own nationality which was 
attracting much notice. The subject was the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence in 
the United States, and it was given in immense 
size. I should judge that Humboldt’s picture 
had been studied for the groundwork, though 
this was full of action, and not so ‘‘long-drawn 
out” as his; the coloring was excellent, as 
were also the lights and shades throughout. 





potentate nor celestial arch-angel can stay our 
course. From the least to the greatest we are 
allied to the Infinite, and his resources are com- | 
mensurate with himself. He means unimagin- | 
able progression forever and forever. 





The Madonna of Raphael. 


a 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Aimlessly threading the crowded street, | 
Where the hurrying life-stream constant flows, | 
All unconscious whither she strayed, | 
A tired one with her infant goes. 

And far-famed beauties reck nor of her, 
But scornfully pass her by ; 








doors; newsboys and lozenge-venders drop 
down and count their gains; the weary and 
heavy-laden halt and pick up their forces; the | 
workman eats from his familiar pail, then | 
stretches full-length upon the ample stones ; | 
friends sit there for cozy chat, and lovers 
make a boudoir denied them elsewhere; they 
arrange future plans, while the passing serenade 
lends romance to their dreams. If on the line 
of a torchlight, civic, military or funeral pro- 
cession, they are appropriated as air and sun. 
They are democratic, and know neither genus, 
creed nor color. Nature is full of coverts for 
insect, bird, animal, fish. What safety and 
comfort to yonder cat with her playful brood on 
the ample roof of the adjoining stable! What 


in old grimalkin! That bit of the universe is 
surely hers. What curious nests are hidden 
under the eaves, between the thick branches in 
crumbling walls, and wherever instinct can peer ! 
What a dainty deposit for the spider amid the 
geometric marvel of her web! And that of 
bees, the standing wonder of the learned as 
well as the ignorant! What grotesque lurking- 
places have the fish, full of apparent strata- 
gem! 

Man, the crowa and apex, has his nooks. 
He roams creation over and leashes natural 
forces in his command; he tunnels granite and 
reduces the distance between the continents. 
Naught dismays him; he feels a planet ere it is 
seen, and watches its advent with certainty; 
he calculates the daily weather-roll as mathe- 
matically as eclipses; he means to control rain 
and currents; traverse space as well as earth 
and water; he makes paper of wood, and boats 
and coats of the former; he spins glass and 
models it into bonnets and fabrics; he utilizes 
deleterious gases and summons sweetness from 
foulness, and more than comeliness from de- 
formity; he seizes opportunities, and out of 





arrested my vision, ind fora moment I thought 
I was going thither, but a sense of propriety | 


Since the above I have visited another stadio, | 


at East Boston, that of Walter Lansil, a young | 


man who was literally driven by invalidism | 


rest in his own sphere, that into which he was 
born—the bosom of art. I think he has some 


study requisite, added to his nervous tempera: 
ment, are barriers, and he has wisely chosen the | 


bright waters; waters blue and green and whi 


| warehouses and dwellings: upon straight and 


theory. 
tore, but all are brought up by the march of 
science, and the general intelligence of the 


narrow lanes, courts and tinder-boxes, erects 


And yet of all the fairest is she, | 
And her beauty shall last for aye. | 

For of all that throng but one was her peer, 
Who alone saw her beauty rare ; 

And on the sacred chapel’s walls | 

Painted the vision fair. 


| 








For the woman there is a nameless mound, 
For the painter a storied tomb; 

One gave to the world the beauty divine 
Which on the other bloomed. 

He saw, as the wise alone do see, 
That all things are divine ; 

That the meanest thing in humblest garb 
Is a consecrated shrine. 

He painted not the woman face, 
But the love which burned within 

For the nestling young one at the breast— 
The prayer to be free from sin. 


They praise the painter’s matchless art 
That pictured the face divine, 
Yet think not of the love of her 
That made the face so fine! 
E. B. CaLLeENDRER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Young Woman in Europe. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, June 15th, 1873. 

The number of Americans here at present 
is really surprising. One meets them at every 
turn; and still more surprising is it to find how 
many among them travel because it is ‘‘the 
thing,” come merely to see the sights, and ap- 
pear to know little and care less concerning the 
history and geography, politics and religion, of 
the country. But among our ‘‘Americans in 
Paris” are the many others who are an honor 
to the land they have left, and who represent, 
it is to be hoped, more fairly the boasted intel- 
ligence of our country. 

Very nice do we find the French hotels. ' 





| 





handsome streets; he is bound to know his | 
| 
morphosed into a woman. More than this, he | 
has freighted an expedition on the Darwinian | 


| basis, and is determined to go back to the pri- | bed linen; all is sweet and clean and fresh; the 
mary cell. 
places seeking rest and found it not. But here | guage, a barrier quite unexpected ; still he means | 
| to persevere, and what he cannot get legitimate- 


ly he will pre-suppose, and so make out a 


True, he has found a snag in lan- 
| 


Others have gone on in this way be- 
! 


The untenable must yield, and while 
If the physique of girls is | 
systematic régime governed by com- 


} 
j 


There is equal elegance, perhaps, in other | 
countries, but it is the careful attention to all 
little matters that makes life here so enjoyable. 
Whether one has a private table or dines at 
the table d'hote, all the details are perfection; 
the table linen is immaculate as snow; so is the 


concierge is pretty sure to prove a most obliging 
individuai; and the pretty femmes des chambres, 
with their black eyes and white caps, are always | 
so pleasant and willing. Nothing could be 





A Christening, vy Mérle, was beautiful, as 
his name would assure any one who saw the 
Marguerite with the jewel-box on exhibition 
some little time ago in Boston. 

Hundreds of others there were to reward the 
visitor’s attention, and to justify the high place 
which this exhibition takes among the many in 


Europe. 
THE LOUVRE. 


This, the grand center of the art-lovers’ pil- 
grimage to Paris, is the object, not of our visit, 
but of many. Though so closely connected 
with the Tuileries, the wreck of which stares 
us in the face as we enter, this was not at all 
injured during the war, if we except one of the 
tablets on either side of the door of the great 
facade; that inscribed with the beginning of the 
Louvre in 1541, by Francis First, and that of 
the Tuileries in 1564, by Catharine de Medici, 
is perfect; but the other, relating to the con- 
nection of the two buildings, by Louis Napo- 
leon, is rudely scratched, and below are the 
three mystic words that seem to justify to these 
Frenchmen when maddened any act oi van- 
dalism. 

In these grand galleries we find many of our 
highest anticipations more than realized, and 
are ready to exclaim that ‘‘the half has not 
been told” us, while in other instances our ad- 
miration changes to disappointment on a near 
approach to some vaunted ‘‘original.” 

Here the old masters appear in full glory, 
and here we feel, as never before, the absurdity 
of the oft-repeated question, ‘‘Why do not our 
best artists of the present day turn their atten- 
tion to the legends of the early church and 
give us a Madonna or a saint which shall be 
endowed with the freshness and beauty of mod- 
ern art?” The idea seems almost profanity in 
the presence of these great conceptions which 
fill our souls with the homage due to the highest 
genius. 

Raphael’s pictures are here in hundreds, 
many of them in an unfinished state; some, of 
course, are full of beauty, yet the great artist 
is, it seems to me, as fairly represented in Lon- 
don as here. Andrea del Sarto, on the con- 
trary, is not half appreciated till one sees here 
the refined and delicate drawing and the rich 
coloring of his lovely Madonna, so womanly 
and so tender. 

One of the most divine works of art, surely, 
is Murillo’s Immaculate Conception. The face 
of the Virgin Mary is the perfection of purity, 
and a quaint glory seems to settle down over 
the whole picture. 

The devotion of the art-students who are 
drawing here seems very close. Rubens is 
much studied on account of his strong, power- | 
ful drawing, though his subjects are often pain- 
ful and detailed with a dreadful fidelity. 

The magniticent St. Sebastian of Guido Reni 


a rumpus, lately, by enforcing the obsolete law 


ate citizens, and, to demonstrate the absurdity 
of the thing, a solemn petition has been numer- 
ously signed, praying the selectmen also to 
carry out section two of the same law, which 


pers, the rounds of the milkmen, and, worse 
yet, the handing over by the bakers of the Sun- 
day breakfast of brown bread and baked beans 


could live and enjoy religion), the selectmen 
are in a quondary, and begin to feel foolish 
over the matter. 


guished merchant, painted by T. H. Badger, 
lately in the gallery of Williams & Everett, has 


which bears the name of the original. 
likeness is strong and characteristic, and the 


pose ofthe figure easy and graceful. 


furnished room, with his left hand resting on a | 


the side of the Seine was put up at auction. | bridge, were similarly remembered at the same | by the engraver. ‘This picture possesses all the 


time. 

A memoir of General Robert E. Lee, written 
by his nephew's wife, Mrs. Childe, appeared in 
the June number of the Paris Rerue des Deux 
Mondes, and is attracting much attention in 
Europe. 

The constitutional convention of Ohio has 
been sitting and talking for some five weeks, 


This consisted in resolving on an amendment 
to the constitution providing that women shall 
be eligible to all appointive offices in the State. 
A great advance in public sentiment. 

We see it stated that Miss Anne Whitney, of 
Boston, has recently completed a statuette of 
Gov. Winthrop which is so highly commended 
by art-critics that a contract will probably be 
made with her to produce it in marble. The 
Sam Adams, it will be remembered, goes to 
Greenough, who is at work upon it at Newport. 
Senator Carpenter made a two hours’ speech 
at Janesville, Wis., last [week in{defense of 
Congress for voting and receiving increased 
salary including back pay. He argued that the 
entire transactions of Credit Mobilier did not 
involve wrong or corruption, and said it seemed 
as though the freedem of the press was the 
only freedom left in the country, and that it was 
absolute despotism as against everybody, but 
the press had men who held Mobilier stocks 
and said they had a right to have it. Regard- 
ing the back pay, he argued that $7500 a year 
was not too large a compensation for congres- 
sional services if fit men are elected. 

Since Daniel O'Connell silenced a scolding 
woman by calling her a parallelopiped no such 
terrible epithet has been devised as that which 
the Indinapolis Sentinel hurls at his opponents. 
The mysteriously opprobious term is ‘‘autoch- 
thon.” Senator Morton has long been called 
an “invalid autochthon,” and now Fred. Doug- 
lass is reviled as an ‘‘ebon autochthon.” This 
is hardly fair to the public. Of course, if the 
Sentinel is rightly informed, the men thus stig- 
matized deserve no pity, but the public has a 
right to know what is their abominable crime 
which deserves a name so darkly terrible. And 
then, sad as it-is to think so, there are no doubt 
other autochthons at large, and the people ought 
to be protected against their ravages. What is 
an autochthon, and how shall we know one 
when we see him? We hope somebody who 
can will answer these questions.— Worcester 
Spy. 

A selectman of Hyde Park has been raising 


against the transaction of business on Sunday. 
His zeal has closed the barbers’ shops, and 
stopped the druggists from selling an but 
medicine on that day. But this discr mination 
is considered unfair by some of the unregener- 


prohibits Sunday travel. As this would stop 
the newsmen from delivering their Sunday pa- 


(without which no descendant of the Puritans 





ART NOTES. 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD. 
A full-length, life-size portrait of this distin- 


now a place in the Town Hall of the village 
The 


The subject 
is represented as standing in an elegantly 


and took its first official action a few days ago. | 


Jobnson, in which an interesting review is 
made of some of the later topics of professional 
thought and investigation: ‘Arthur Schopen- 
hauerand his Pessimistic Philosophy,” a learned 

| and abstruse analysis by E. Gryzanovski; ‘The 

| Proposed Changes in the Telegraphic System,” 

by Gardiner G. Hubbard, in which he elaborates 
his scheme for the national control of the tele- 
graphic lines as an extension of the postal- 
system. ‘Fires and Fire Departments,” by 

James M. Bugbee, in which, with the big fire 


| elements of an extensive popularity, and we 
are not surprised to learn that the demand for 
it is already so great that a second plate is in 


| active preparation. 


| 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Orpheus, tor July, gives a readable mis- 
cellany, and four pages of music. 











| he Massachusetts Teacher, for July, is full ' 
of excellent educational reflection and instruc- | of Boston as a text, the writer, a gentleman of 
tion. For breadth and suggestiveness of | observation and official knowledge, draws a 
thought in its pages this is the best number | contrast between ‘‘the new forces brought into 
we have ever seen. | operation for putting out fires” and ‘the in- 

The Report on the Normal School of this creased facilities for the spread of fire”’— a very 
city gives a complete account, by extracts from | S¥ssestive and interesting paper; a notice of 
the appropriate documents, of the establish- | Sibley’s ‘‘Graduates of Harvard University,” by 
ment, union and separation of the girls High Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis; and a political paper 
schoul and the Normal school. on “The Session” of Congress lately closed, in 
| which the writer discusses at length the leading 
features receiving attention, and argues the 
better than recommend the “testimonies” given | Credit Mobilier matter from facts as he would 
in the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly | = ~~ seen ee: ae. ey ge _— 
Meeting of Progressive Friends, held at Long- | critical notices are full and good. The whole 
aa | number is one of deep interest.— Boston, James 

: R. Osgood & Co. 

The Vor Humana, for July, has more than Pas: 

the average amount of substantial and thought- | Harper's, for July, came iste, but it is none 


7 + ay , 
ful reading found in the monthly organs of | the ae eevee asa euperioe number. ‘Jack 
Ashore” is an illustrated article of much inter- 


music. It should stand close side Dwight's | 


Journal in merit. —Cambridgeport, Mass j est, showing the hazardous places in which the 
George Woods & Co * “~~ | sailor's lines are cast; and another illustrated 


; | article is one of much historical interest on 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry, for July, | «National Standards and Emblems,” giving 
discusses topics in familiar science, practical | twenty views of different banners, flags, &c. 
chemistry and the arts, agriculture, and medi- | Benson J. Lossing contributes the first of a 
cine and pharmacy. and shows that it is of | series of papers, entitled ‘‘Signers of the Dec- 
value to every calling and pursuit.— Boston, | jaration of Independence,” giving facsimilies 
Billings, Clapp & Co. | of the autographs of twenty of the personages, 

The North End Mission Magazine, for this | who are also briefly sketched. A large amount 
month, is devoted chiefly to a peculiarly inter- | of space is devoted to the region of the Medi- 
esting account of the Portuguese in Boston, terranean, both in ‘Sicily and the Sicilians,” 
which makes a story that any one must read} and ‘General Sherman in Europe and the 
with emotion, and which exemplifies, as docs | East.” The former article is from the pen of 
this pleasant little monthly always, the happy | Junius Henry Browne, and conveys much in- 
joy of charity. formation, being illustrated by nearly a dozen 
Shepard & Gill contribute to ‘the best of all | engravings. In the latter article, besides pic- 
good company” by 4 Day with Sir Walter tures of Egyptian localities, views of Naples, 
Scott, which, after a brief biographical sketch, | Messina, Stromboli, &c., are given. The seventh 
presents extracts from his most popular works. | of Emilio Castelar’s papers on ‘‘The Republican 
Blanchard Jerrold is the editor, and both his Movement in Europe” is deep an 1 logical, and, 
“Dickens” and ‘‘Scott,” of this series, will be | devoted to the Germanic peoples; Thomas W. 
| Knox has an article of politico-commercial in- 
terest on ‘Russian Policy in Asia;” Charles 
Read’s story of ‘‘A Simpleton” is continued, 
several short stories are given, and the depart- 
ments at the close are full and iateresting.—A. 
| Williams & Co. 

Mr. Lockyer’s little book, The Spectroscope, 
published by Macmillan & Co., is a work 
The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- thoroughly admirable of its kind. It is a 
view, for July, has an excellent paper on “Un- | COUrse of popular lectures upon the subject, 
written Life,” by W. M. Bicknell. “The originally delivered in England, and remark- 
Sowing and the Reaping,” is also an article of ably, even beautifuily, simple and lucid. It ia 
much practical worth. Rev. A. D. Mayo has a‘ be hoped that we may yet see in America a 
paper upon “Liberal Christianity in Western | class of scientific popularizers to match Tynéall, 
Massachusetts.” The present is one of its best Huxley, Roscoe and Lockyer in England, and 
nurobers. Flammarion in France. We certainly need 


Two numbers of Phe Dark Side of New York them here. As for the scientific value of the 
Life and its Criminal Classes, published by book before us, the name of its author is 8 
Frederick Gerhard, as agent, show that there See LER — _ an so 
will be little in that great metropolis that is | oe eee eon 2s — — 
hidden that shall not be revealed. It is written -_ hele wagentes areu- we me Nhe eee: 
in a creditable vein, and with vigor, and to the| ties upon the subject. Of course he does not at- 
uninitiated will furnish information in abundance | af —,. canal _—— is —_ 
of a painful character. Each phase of the life as this, so it is not to be compared with books like 

that of Schellen. He merely takes up the spec- 


depicted is complete in itself. < sans 

troscope in an easy, descriptive manner, tells 
what it is, gives its history, describes the mode 
of using it, and recounts some of its marvellous 


For calm, wise and concise words upon the 
living interests of the present, we cannot do 





widely welcomed. 

The eighth Half-Hour Recreations in Popu- 
lar Science contains Prof. Huxley’s lecture on 
“Yeast,” explaining protoplasm and the germ 
theory, and John H. Tice’s St. Louis lecture 
on ‘*The Relations between Matter and Force”— 
both suggestive and full of knowledge.—Bos- 
ton, Estes & Lauriat. 





The Unity of Naturai Phenomena, from the 
French of Emile Saigey, published by Estes & | 
Lauriat, is an admirable treatise for beginners) achievements. Now-and-then he grows en- 
in the study of Wescott It discusses soued | thusiastic, as well he may, and launches into a 
and light, heat, electricity, the attractive forces, | jittle moderate prophesying with regard to the 


and living beings, familiarly, intelligently and gyture of spectroscopic science. Any one who 





table covered with books and papers, while the | Whole arcana of nature’s laws to the humblest 
right holds an open letter. 
are conventional, and vary but little from those | 


The accessories | 


which American painters have for many years 


introduced into pictures of this class. A large | ful as usual, its table of contents presenting a 


sofa and arm-chair, a table heavily draped, a} 
massive pillar, around which is twined a red | 
curtain, an open window and a distant land: | 
scape, these are the invariable accompaniments 


of portraits intended for public buildings, and | for the accuracy of the views advanced we may 


it would seem to require an effort of genius to | 
produce a satisfactory pieture without them. It | 
was once successfully attempted, however, by a | 
Boston artist, since deceased, in painting the | 
portrait of the very gentleman of whose | 
“counterfeit presentment” we are now writing, | 
and the picture thus painted was one of the best | 
exemplifications of his genius. The picture now | 
at Wakefield is very carefully and elaborately 
painted, and will doubtless be much admired by | 
the citizens of the town who are so fortunate | 
as to possess it. We would suggest to the | 
artist an improvement in his picture, which can | 
be made by toning down the brilliant red cover 
of the table, which in its present high tone is | 
altogether too obtrusive, and mars the effects of | 
other portions of his work. 

“JANE EATON.” 
A chestnut mare bearing this name, and 
owned by Mr. Cartwright, of the Roxbury | 
district, hangs in the window of Williams & | 
Everett. 





The drawing of the graceful and high- | 
bred animal exhibits more than ordinary skill, | 
while in the color and texture of the skin, the | 

| 


pose of the figure and the expression of the | 
eyes, the artist betrays a strong love of his sub- 
| ject. The mare stands in the foreground of a 
| broad landscape, which is carefully painted but | 
kept in subordination to the central figure. | 
Taken altogether this is an admirable work of | 
its class, and one that would do honor to an 
older and more experienced artist than he whose 
signature appears in a corner of the canvas. 
Mr. John B. Johnston, the painter of this beau- 





has many copvists; and when we were there, 
one lady artist, appartntly at least fifty vears of 
age, had actually commenced upon Correggio’s 


Marriage of St. Catharine. One would think | 3- Johnston. : ‘ C 
| fair example of his genius his future success as 


a lifetime hardly long enough to attain to any- | 
thing satisfactory with such a subject, for it is a | 


| glorious picture; here, at least, one meets with 


no disappointment. | 


| tiful picture, isa son of the late D. C. Johnston, 
,and a younger brother of the late Thomas M. 


If the picture on exhibition isa 


a painter of animals is well assured. 


“THE ORPHANS’ RESCUE.” 
In the window of Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes 


is a painting by Joseph John, which seems to 


| ing. 


lucidly, and by broad generalizations opens the | wishes a fair general idea of this branch of 


It is the 
The text 
| is made clearer by admirable illustrations, one 
The Overland, for July, is fresh and delight- | superb colored plate of spectro being among 
them.—For sale by Little, Brown & Co. 


knowledge can get it from this book. 


It is an admirable introductory | post of the kind we have ever seen. 


conception. 
work. 





varied and pleasing array. ‘‘Ultrawa,” in the 
present number, treats of the future life, a sub- 
ject concerning which not a few of us are 
slightly curious, and although we cannot vouch 


| Fun on the High Seas, 


—— 
HOW BOSTON MEN DISPORT THEMSELVES 
IN MID-OCEAN. 
Crsarp Steamer “Orympvus,” 
Off Queenstown, June 13, 1873. 
| The trip, for a June trip, has been unusually 
rough, and but for the very pleasant company 
jon board would have proved exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. Our amusements have consisted of 
card-playing, reading, singing, ete., etc.; but 
the most interesting of our diversions, and that 
which will be the longest and most pleasantly 
| remembered, was the mock-trial which was in- 
stituted Tuesday evening. There are almost 
always abundant materials on an ocean steamer 
for entertainment to make the time pass pleas- 
a.tly, but it is very seldom you find one so 
competent, so ready and so willing to lead, as 
our old friend, E. W. Kinsley of Boston. 
Those who know him need not to be told that 
he devoted his entire time to the comfort of the 
company, or that he was eminently successful 
| in his self-sacrificing labors for their enjoyment. 
The passengers will long remember him in the 
most pleasant manner. The court was orga- 
nized as follows: Lord-chief justice, Hon. 
Henry W. Paine of Cambridge; clerk of court, 
John E. Hudson of Chandler, Thayer & Hud- 
son; crier, Parker C. Chandler; high sheriff, 
S. R. Niles, all of Boston; constables, Alexan- 
der Bowman of Edinburgh and M. Stratton of 
London. The jury was composed of C. W. 
Whitten of Whitten, Burditt & Young, foreman; 
John J. May, Boston; William A. Robertson, 
St. John, N. B.; John Archibald, North An- 
dover; James F. Hunnewell, Charlestown; 
| John Warner, Newton; Mrs. Morrill Wyman 
of Cambridge; Miss Kate D. Swasey, Miss 
Mary L. McClure, Miss Minnie Robinson, Miss 
Lizzie Pierce of Boston; and Miss Robbins of 
Lowell. The prosecuting attorney was H. C. 
Hutchins, of Hutchins & Wheeler, and the 
counsel for the defence was Stepnen B. Ives, 
Jr., of Ives & Lincoln. The offender was 
George B. Brown, of Hogg, Brown & Taylor. 
Thus constituted, the court proceeded to busi- 
ness. At eight o’clock the high sheriff was 
furnished with a warrant, and proceeded in 
search of the prisoner. A few minutes later 
he appeared in court with the prisoner in irons 
and securely bound with ropes. The appear- 
ance of the sheriff and his two officers plainly 
showed the desperate struggle they hac in se- 
| curing their prisoner, and their entrance was 
received with shouts of applause. The indict- 
ment against the prisoner charged that, being a 


at least suppose them as authentic as any other 
man’s. Several articles of practical value con- 
cerning the West are to be found in these pages, 
and many good stories. 

Little, Brown & Co. have issued the Amert- 
can Law Review, for July, which contains the: 
following articles: Accident Insurance, The 
Status of a Railroad Corporation Established 
in Different States, Dumpor’s Case, Abuses of 
the Bankrupt Law, The Theory of Torts, Re| 
L. B. Hapgood et al., Digest of English Law| 
Reports, Selected Digest of State Reports, | 
Book Notices, List of Law Books published in 
England and America since April, 1873, Sum- | 
mary of Events, Title and Index to Volume 
VIIL., Table of Reports, Table of Cases. The 
Review is admirably managed and filled. | 


Estes & Lauriat have published The Knightly 
Heart, and Other Poems, by James F. Colman. | 
The opening poem of one hundred pages, in 
eight cantos, is in Spenserian stanzas of pleasing, 
musical diction, often showing much care and 
polish, and never weak or wanting in sentiment’ 
and thought. It portrays the struggles and 
sorrows of Columbus, during his active years | 
of discovery, with such vividness as only a sym- 
pathetic imagination and familiarity with history 
can supply. The ‘Other Poems” vary greatly 
in beauty and merit, and almost any one may 
find among thein something to please his taste. 


In rapid succession come the ‘*Leisure-Hour 
series” of novels from the press of Holt & 
Williams of New York. One of the latest is 
What the Swallow Sang, by Friedrich Spiclha- 
gen. It opens very fresh and sparkling, and 
gives promise of charming summer-day read- 
It deals with passion in its intensest de- 
velopment, under circumstances quite except- 
ional. The characters are few, but they are 
graphically sketched and the tragic interest of 
the plot is brought out with masterly skill. A 


To attempt any real description of what is 
| here to be seen would be futile; but we cannot 
leave the Louvre without paying our little 


more charmingly blank than the air with which 
they fold their little hands, and say, ‘Von, 
madame,” or ‘* Non, monsteur,” when they are. 
addressed in English. As for your attempting | among many memories. She stands out from 
to speak French, if yours is one of the nine | among other statues a perfect queen in dignity 
cases out of the ten, you aru ready to give that and purity, the loveliest of created women. 
up in despair. You may have studied the The face is of so fine a quality of marble that 
| as the sunlight streams in over it the exquisite 


that you knew something about it, but when transparency gives it the apparent texture of 


you attempt to bring your wisdom into practical | 
use here, where the general aim seems to be to 


: | fied. Never was anything more transcendently 
utter as many words as possible in one breath, 


beautiful. Fitting was it that this should have 
| place among our last reniembrances of the city 


son in perfectly intelligible French, and are | which to us was so delightful. One‘more noon | 


tribute to the Venus de Mile, to us the chiet | $8%€ upon it at 


| delicate, tender flesh, and it seems almost glori- | 


{ 
| excite an extraordinary degree of interest, if we 
| may judge from the crowds of peopie which 
all hours of the day. This 

picture is entitled ‘The Orphans’ Rescue,” and 

' represents two children, a brother and sister, in 
! a boat which has drifted from its mooring and 
| is borne by the rapid current of a swollen stream 
to the brink of a fearful precipice over which 

Floating in the 


‘the water is wildly dashing. 
| atmosphere above are seen the forms of two 
angels, supposed to be the spirits of the parents 
jof the children, who have watched the boat 
|containing their bereaved darlings. As the 


bow of the boat is within a few feet of the brink 


way, each so different from all the others, is to | ggmes bursting around, the firemen beneath ™unity blushes we prophesy fair play ere long. told in reply that he or she does not understand | ass at the Hotel des Invalides, with ite im-| of the fall it suddenly feels the influence of an 


mark it a white day in one’s calendar. By | 


vainly endeavoring to stay their progress. An-| 


In crowded thoroughfares the police say, | 


going silently through the studios of course | other was a bit that he had sketched from ‘Keep moving.” We do it instinctively or | 
* one would get an idea of the peculiarities of the | Broed’s Island, glorifying an old barn, the open forcibly. We cannot remain in inertia. We To ask fora litte fire in your room for any | where on earth can be founda city so charming, 


artists by what they had gathered around them; | door of which, seen through the parting foliage, *T¢ impelled from within or without. 
but then, their expressions, revelations. of en- seemed a gpome’s cave. Another little sketch | have decided bents, which nothing can wholly at the table and get salad; to have continually | 
Apple Island, and a Testrain. Their gifts are for the race, and | things brought to you that you don’t want, and | 


thuiasm are as‘enjoyable as their productions. 


Mr. Enneking’s walts are hung with choice | portion of the bay, and lo! in thé foreground I there must be means to ends. Sudden im- 
bits of landscape, studies from nature. He is recognized the old fish-house, and fence across Pulses move to extraordinary attempts : a pan- 
an enthusiastic worshipper at her shrine, and | »,. roadway over the marshes, that once so Fama is unrolled, and we decide per force. 
et said im- stubbornly obstructed my passage as I was ex- Again, a train of circumstances leads us on, 
prove, ‘create. One beautiful but chilly Octo-| ploring that part of East Boston. Wordsworth | and each succeeding advance is imperious; we 
ber day a friend said to me, “I love nature if | gays, ‘Nature never did betray the soul that C@nnot do otherwise without resisting reason. 
she does not give me achill. If she gives me/joved her.” No, nor does even restless. eld Many betake themselves to their rooms, and 
a chill, I do not love her.” It seems to me| ocean, who is said at last to reveal himself in | there, amid fasting and that prayer of the soul 
that nature never gives this man a chill, but“ his most gorgeous and glowing colors to those which 


, [had al 





loves to select, bi 


was from his own window, 
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Some | 





defies description, work out problems 


Ps 


English, you are ready to call in question the | pressive service and solemn, inspiring music, 


only too good-natured leniency of your teacher. 444 we leave Paris with the feeling that no- 


purpose, and receive a candle ; to call for salmon so full of interest. A Warr. 





others carried away that you do, is, it must be | NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


confessed, very humiliating, though at the same | It was in memory of Mre. Edward Gove of 


The ee here are said to be very) Reawrock, Ki: i-; tak Willer ‘wHeN yea _ 
quiet, owing to the general feeling that th ¢ | poem: “The Friend's Buria!,” recently published 
state of government is unsettled, and that there |‘ °"" columns. 

islikely to be a decided change in the fall. A | James Russell Lowell has received an hono- 
striking instance of this occurred a few days rary D.C. L. from Oxford University. Profes- 
ago, when a piece of government property at | sor Tyndall and Professor Munroe, of Cam- 


| unseen power and is turned towards a quiet 
eddy among the rocks, and the children thus 
snatched from impending destruction. The 
| moral of the story is too apparent to need ex- 
planation, while the sentiment expressed is une 
that cannot fail to touch a responsive chord in 
the heart of every parent. A magnificent en- 
graving on steel from this painting has been ex- 
ecuted by J. A. J. Willcox, and published by R. 
If. Curran & Co., 46 School street. The en- | 
graving is of a high order of excellence. and in 
all respects an honor to American art. The | 
very spirit and sentiment of the original 

have been preserved, and the general effect of 
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later issue is A Slip in the Fens, an English 
story of a quiet character, with a love plot, 
of course, and other engrossing incidents. 

New Music, from Oliver Ditson & Co., com- 
prises ‘‘Sleep! I'm watching o’er Thee!” cra- 
dle-song, by Henry Pontet; ‘Close Thine Eyes, 
my Baby darling!” cr:die-song, words and mu- 
sic by T. H. Hinton;” “When into Thine Eyes 
I gaze,” song, by J. D. Kinsley; ‘*Humming like 
the Bee,” song, words by Alexander Kelvie, 
music by Charles Blamphin; “Scatter Seeds of 
Kindness,” words by Mrs. Smith, music by 8. 
J. Vail; ‘*Ah, dost Thou listen to my Song,” 
serenade, from the ‘*Bandit’s Exploit,” arranged 
by James M. Deems: ‘The Dream,” words by 
F. S., music by Haydn:” ‘Here let me linger,” 
words by J. R. M. Squire, music by T. H. 
Howe: ‘‘Friends, but Nothing More,” song, 
words by Russell Gray, music by John Bar- 
nett: ‘‘The Break of Day,” reverie for piano, 
by M. Arditi; ‘“Viviene Waltz,” by A. G. 
Fisher; ‘‘The Bell,” mazurka, by Gustave! 
Lange; and the ‘‘ Aida Waltz” and *‘Aida Quad- 


translated and adapted by Theodore T. Baker, 
and arranged by J. S. Knight—a collection that | 


wicked, mutinous, malicious, contumacious and 
improperly constituted person, he had been 
guilty of insubordination and mutiny in these 
particulars :— 


Ist. By tampering with the compasses of the 


ship, and corrupting their morals, with the 
wicked purpose of altering the course of the 
ship. and inducing her to sail backwards. 


2d. By bringing cider on board ship in large 


quantities, and thereby producing serious and 
permanently injurious effects upon wany of the 
passengers. 


3d. By interfering with the log-line, with 


the purpose and intent of unlawfully increasing 
the speed ot the ship. 


The prisaner pleaded not guilty, and upon 


the representation of the prosecuting attorney 
that he was a yeoman, in indigent circum- 
stances, council was assigned him by the court 
and a jury was empanelled. Before the trial 
, commenced the prisoner’s counsel remonstrated 
with the court upon the inhumanity, as well as 
the injustice, of requiring the prisoner to sit in 
court bound with ropes and manacled; but the 
judge, in view of the desperate resistance made 
| to the officers, and the reputation of the prisoner, 
refused to interfere. 
government were then called and required to - 
| promise ‘‘to tell the whole truth, or eo much of 
'rille,” from Verdi's opera of the same name, | it as they thought for their interests.” Sheriff 
| Niles testified that he had known the prisoner 
seventy-five years, during the last ten of which 
he had held his present office. Prisoner was 


The witnesses for the . 


encompasses a wide range of thought and treat- formerly a blacksmith. He had given cider to 


ment. 
The North American Reriew, for July, has | 


| witness, and witness had at once noticed 
of moral principle. Upon cross i i 

eT the witness varied his statements very materi- 
the landscape rather heightened than diminished | papers on ‘‘Modern Medicine,” by Dr. W. O. | ally. Dr. Wyman of Cambridge, waz then 


a loss 
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called and testified : My name is James Wyman. 
(The judge, interrupting—‘‘How did it happen 
tnat I wrote it Morrill, it your name is James ?”) 
My business is mending broken limbs. Practice 
in America. Have done so for five years. Have 
not known the prisoner more than three or four 
years. Have known of his distributing cider. 
He offered it to me. He proposed to me to 
change the course of the ship. On cross-exami- 
nation, the doctor said he had given some at- 
tention to mental diseases, and that the prisoner 
was apparently afflicted with a species of insanity 
peculiar to those who are on the sea, usually 
called ‘“‘nautomania,” from having a tendency 
to make a “‘nauti-cus” of its victims. Mr. 
Charles B. Rice ot New York, was the last 
witness for the prosecution, and testified with 
such singular detail to all the specifications of 
the indictment that he was open to the sus- 
picion of having seen that paper beforehand 
and prepared his testimony to meet the require- 
ments of the case. : : 
‘Lhe prisoner’s counsel made a brief opening, 
stating that he should rest his defense upon the 
ground suggested by the Cross-exanunation of 
Dr. Wyman, viz., insanity, and called Mr. E. 
W. Kinsley of Boston, who testified with great 
celerity and power. He gave a sketch ot the 
prisoner from his youth; spoke of his great 
success in business, both in trade and hus- 
bandry ; and gave many very striking and power- 
ful illustrations of the ‘‘nautomania under 
which it was claimed ae was suffering. Mr. 
K.’s evidence was delivered with great clearness, 
though he was somewhat impatient of interrup- 
tion, whether by counsel, jurors, or his honor 
the judge, and was received with a merriment 
which its importance and impressiveness did 
not seem to deserve. ‘The defendant was then 
called as a witness on his own behalf, and his 
testimony, though delivered in the form of a 
pathetic appeal fur mercy, was claimed by his 
counsel as most conclusive evidence of his in- 
sanity. After very brief arguments by the 
counsel the presiding judge delivered a most 
lucid and admirable charge tothe jury. As the 
ship was rolling quite severely at tue time it was 
not considered sate fdr the jury to leave their 
seats, and their deliberations were therefore 
conducted in the saloon, Considering the pow- 
ertul and apparently~eonvincing evidence for 
the defendant, it would seem that the experi- 
ment of female jurors was not very successtul, 
as, alter a single minute, and upon the first 
ballot, they found the defendant guilty. That 
unfortunate individual, therefore, in reply to 
the usaal question from the court, made another 
und most pathetic appeal for sympathy, not 
only for himself but tor his unhappy tamily. 
This seemed to impress his honor; tor, instead 
of a capital sentence, which was demanded by 
the prosecution, the court merely required him 
to furnish ‘cider all round” before breaktast 
next morning.—Cor. Saturday Eve. Gazette, 





Rural Meditations. 


BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 


“J see you have a British edition of the 
Rambler,” said my friend, the equity pleader, 
last Sunday morning, as he looked round upon 
the varied treasures of my ‘den.” He had 
called on me in the cool hour of early morning 
and found: me.in my room—for in these glad 
summer days I like to rise early on Sunday 
morning that I may have the whole of the 
blessed day of rest. My legal friend’s horse 
was fastened at the gate, and he was open to 
leisurely enjoyment. He looked round him. 
There were the portraits of the living and of 
the dead which I deligit to look upon. ‘There 
was John Winthrop and Robert C. Winthrop, 
and Daniel Webster and Charles Sumner, and 
Horace Mann and Thad. Stevens, and Oakes 
Ames and Henry Wilson, and Gen. Grant and 
John Brown, and Marshal P. Wilder and John 
A. Ardrew, and Harvey Jewell and Longfellow, 


vii Ben> Butler and Shakespeare, and Ben 


\ 


Jonspr-and-Sam Johnson, and Dryden and 
Lofd Byron,and Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens, and the ‘Kttrick Shepherd” and 
William H. Seward, and Henry Clay and John 
C€. Calhoun, and Theodore Parker and Wen- 
dell Phillips, and George S. Boutwell and 
Jared Sparks, and Josiah Quincy and John 
Henry Clifford, and Marcus Morton and Frank 
Baylies, and Frank Bird and Judge Russell, and 
Fred Lincoln and William Schouler, and Paul 
Revere and Sam Adams, and many others—the 
great of the past and the present, all of whose 
faces are a source of inspiration. 

“It is of the utmost consequence,” 
“that one should preserve descriptions and pic- 
tures of places, for the changes in these days 
are so sudden that what is known and seen to- 
day may be entirely obliterated before next 
week. But there is this much true of life, that 
to men of the same tastes and of the same pur- 
suits to-day it is the same that it was two cen- 


said he, 


turies or twenty centuries ago.” 

My triend laid ona chair—for every other place, 
table, desk and window-seat, was covered with 
books, papers, pamphlets, documents—a copy of 
“‘The Acts and Resolves, public and private, of 
the Province of the Massachusetts Bay,” which 
he had lately compiled, by way of enforcement of 
his observation. I need not write that I felt, as 
I always do feel in my friend’s presence, that I 
was interviewing the genius of history. Such 
men are few; more’s the pity. Sheppard, whom 
we buried but yesterday; Drake and Shurtleff, 
and Clapp and Haven, also, still live and labor 
with others whom I need not mention, all of 
What are the heroes of history 
What would Achilles have 
And how great do men 


this class. 
without a historian ? 
been without a Homer? 
become in history who otherwise were small! 
‘Take the signers of the Declaration of American 
Independence. All of them were young men, 
comparatively speaking, with everything to 
gain and with nothing to lose. Not more than 
three of them were men of independent for- 
tunes. And the majority of them could not 
pay their bills for current expenses. And, 
more, most of them had a private and per- 
sonal grievance. ‘The great man of them all in 
history, George Washington, was supremely in- 
dependent. And he was sublime in shrewdness ; 
he asked only that his expenses should be paid 
in gold. He asked for no salary; and he made 
the most careful and minute charges of every 
thing which he did, or which he expended. His 
head was level in that regard. His salary in 
continental currency would nothave been worth 
a continental dollar. But his expenses in gold 
were a fortune. It was not Alexander Hamil- 
to, it was George Washington, who was the 
financier of the American revolution. We have 
been tavght to believe a great many things of 
Washington, from the hatchet-story and so 
along. Theodore Parker used to say that it 
was a relief to him to know that Washington 
could swear, for that was evidence that he was 
human. Gates and Greene and some others 
were tolerably human in their patriotism, but 
the great Washington in this respect ranked 
them all. He looked after his ‘*back pay,” 
ana he took it. There are many things which 
the student of history will find are alike in all 
ages to all great men. Not all the good, not 
all the evil, imputed to them is ever true. The 
talsehoods, the downright lies, that are told from 
mouth to mouth, and printed in the newspapers, 
about great men, or men in public life, as it is 
walled, are so many, and so grossly persisted in, 
that it ie a source of continual wonder how any 
man is widiing to incur the chances of such an- 
imadversions. 

*‘Now,” said my friend, “hear what Sam John- 
son wrote in number 135 of the Rambler, dated 
‘Tuesday, July 2, 1751." And in a sonorous 
voice my friend read the following extracts from 
my British edition of the Rambler, printed in 
London, MDCCLXXI. :— 

At this time of universal migration, when al- 
most every one, considerable enough to attract 
egard, has retired, or is preparing with all the 
earnestness of distress to retire, into the coun- 
try; when nothing is to be heard but the hopes 
ot speedy departure, or the complaints’ of in- 
voluntary delay; I have often been tempted to 
inquire what happiness is to be gained, or what 
inconveniences to be gvoided, by this stated 
secession. Of the birds of passage, some fol- 
fow the summer and some ihe winter, be- 
eause fhey live upon sustenance which only 
summer or winter can supply; but of the an- 
nual flight of fuman rovers it is much harder 
to assign the reason, because they do not appear 
eather to find er seek anything which is not 
equally afforded by the town and country es 

1 believe that many of these fugitives may 
have heard of men whose contiayal wish was 
for the quiet of retirement, who watehed every 
opportunity to steal away from observation, to 
forsake the crowd, and delight themselves with 
the society of solitude. There is, indeed, 
scarcely any writer who has not celebrated the 


happiness of rural privacy, and delighted him- 
self and his reader with the melody of birds, 
the whisper of groves and the murmur of rivu- 
lets; nor any man eminent for extent of 

ity, or greatness of exploits, that has not left 
behind him some memorials of lonely wisdom 
and silent dignity. 

Such examples of solitude very few of those 
who are now hagtening from the town have any 
pretensions to plead in their own justification, 
since they cannot pretend either weariness of 
labor or desire of knowledge. They purpose 
nothing more than to quit one scene of idleness 
for another, and, having trifled in public, to 
sleep in secrecy. The utmost they can hope 
to gain is the change of ridiculousness to ob- 
scurity and the privilege of having fewer wit- 
nesses to a life of folly. He who is not suf- 
ficiently important to be disturbed in his pur- 
suits, but spends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his 
mental faculties enable him to fill either with 
enjoyment or desires, can have nothing to de- 
mand of shades and valleys. ‘There are, how- 
ever, pleasures and advantages in a rural situ- 
ation which are not confined to philosophers 
and heroes. ‘The treshness of the air, the ver- 
dure of the woods, the paint of the meadows, 
and the unexhausted variety which summer 
scatters upon the earth, may easily give delight 
to an unlearned spectator. It is not necessary 
that he who looks with pleasure on the colors 
of a flower should study the principles of vege- 
tation, or that the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
system should be compared before the light of 
the sun can gladden, or its warmth invigorate. 
Novelty is itself a source of gratification, and 
Milton justly observes that to him who has 
long been pent up in cities no rural object can 
be presented which will not delight or refresh 
some of his senses. 

Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by 
the greater part of those who waste their sum- 
mer in the country. Should any man pursue 
his acquaintances to their retreats he would 
find few of them listening to Philomel, loitering 
in woods, or plucking daisies, catching the 
healthy gale of the morning, or watching the 
gentle corruscations of declining day. Some 
will be discovered at a window by the road-side, 
rejoicing when a new cloud of dust gathers 
towards them, as at the approach of a momert- 
ary supply of conversation and a short relief 
from the tediousness of unideal vacancy. Others 
are placed in the adjacent villages, where they 
look only upon houses, as in the rest of the 
year, with no change of objects but what a re- 
move to any new street in London might have 
given them. ‘The same set of acquaintances 
still settle together, and the form of life is not 
otherwise diversified than by doing the same 
things in a different place. They pay and re- 
ceive visits in the usual form; they frequent the 
walks in the morning, they deal cards at night; 
they attend to the same tattle, and dance with 
the same partners; nor can they at their return 
to their former habitation congratulate them- 
selves on any other advantage than that they 
have passed their time like others of the same 
rank, and have the same right te talk of the 
happiness and beauty of the country—of hap- 
piness which they never felt, and beauty which 
they never regarded. 

Canton, Mass., July 3, 1873. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---I. 


~~ 
MANUEL GARCIA.—MALIBRAN. 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


With a view to bring to the nearer acquaint- 
ance of the present generation some knowledge 
of the great musical stars who have illumined 
the musical world during the past fifty years, 
we propose to give, ina series of sketches, 
gathered from unimpeachable authorities, some 
account of the artistic experiences, incidents, 
and characteristics of these celebrities. 

Among the greatest of tenors that have lived 
during this time was Manuel Garcia, who was 
born in Seville, January 22, 1775. At the age 
of six years he began his musical career in the 
cathedral choir of that city, and, although hear- 
ing nothing but church music, his development 
at the age of seventeen was such that he had 
secured at that time reputation as a singer, 
composer, and orchestral director. That his 
histrionic abilities were not at this time para- 
mount is evident from the fact that his débuts 
in opera in Cadiz, and in oratorio at Madrid, 
were not successful. Garcia’s strong will, un- 
daunted by these failures, induced him to perse- 
vere in his ambition to win fame, either as 
singer or composer. In the latter course, his 
perseverance soon met its reward in the per- 
formance of several of his works at most of the 
Spanishtheaters. His intrepidity inducing him to 
seek his fortune in French opera, although unfa- 
miliar with the language, he ventured to attempt 
an opening at the Opera Bouffé. He appeared 
in Paer’s ‘‘Griselda,” in which he made such a 
distinguished success that in only three months 
afterwards he secured an engagement at ‘‘Les 
Italiens,” where he at once became the prime 
favorite, and so continued during hiis stay there. 
He studied the pure Italian method under An- 
zani, a celebrated tenor of that time, and from 
1811 until 1815 was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm in Turin, Naples and Rome. 

Whilst at Naples, Rossini wrote the tenor 
part in his ‘‘Elizabetta” for Garcia, and in the 
year following that of ‘‘Almaviva” in “I] Bar- 
biere.” In 1817 he sang in this opera in Lon- 
don, and introduced it to the Parisian public for 
the first time in 1819. He remained the leading 
favorite in Paris until 1824. One of his greatest 
parts was ‘Don Giovanni,” which was trans- 
posed for his voice. His execution of the music 
and elegance of make-up in this character, have 
never been excelled. 

Except in England, where his merits were not 
fully appreciated, Garcia enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of the most gifted singer and most com- 
manding actor of his time. His voice was a 
tenor of great volume and compass, cultivated 
and formed according to the methods of the best 
schools. He was also a gifted musician, and in 
his singing entered with the deepest sensibility 
into the full meaning of his music, putting heart 
and soul into it as well as into theaction. From 
his near association with the heroes of Rossini’s 
opera, his style was characterized by an exuber- 
ance of power and facility, induced by the very 
exacting requirements of the florid music of 
those roles. 

Garcia in his position as composer and teacher 
did much toward elevating the musical taste of 
the French and English public, and gave music 
an impetus in England the effects of which are 
even now felt and recognized there. As a 
teacher, he was a stern and severe master, and 
to his own child, Marie Feliciti Garcia (Mali- 
bran), of whom we shall now speak briefly, 
positively a cruel one. His perceptiveness in- 
ducing him to predict for her a great future, 
Garcia spared no pains to prepare her for what 
proved to be the most distinguished career of 
any prima donna of her time. At the age of 
fifteen her studies under her father commenced 
in earnest, and but for her high temper and 
spirit inherited from her father she must have 
broken down under his exacting and violent 
tuition. Many atime, dreading the violence of 
her father, did she prepare to fly from his house 
and seek any employment, or beg, rather than 
suffer the inflictions he put upon her. She per- 
severed, however, resolving to more than equal 
all his expectations of her. Two years of in- 
cessant study passed before Garcia would per- 
mit his dgughter to be heard even by her private 
circle of friends, 

The accident of Pasta’s indisposition, how- 
ever, induced Garcia to offer his daughter as a 
substitute, and in 1825, at the age of seventeen, 
she mage her début anda ‘‘hit” in ‘‘Rosina” at the 
King’s Theater, London. Her father imme- 
diately demanded for her 9 salary of £500, 
a large guaranty in those days. Her syccess at 
this time was but ephemeral—her appearances 
at some of the great festivals and in oratorio 
being little short of failures; her experience evi- 
dencing the folly of putting forward as a finished 
artist one who was then but a promising de- 
butante. 

In March, 1826, she married M. Malibran, a 
French merchant residing in New York—a 
may mych older than herself, whose offer she 
was compelled to accept by her father in spite 
of her repugnance to him. She soon left him, 
however, and was afterwards diyorced. |t was 
in this year that Gareia with his talented 
daughter visited America for the purpose of 
eatablishing Italian opera in this country. The 





opening opera, “Il Barbiere,” was performed 
with a “family” cast, Garcia playing ‘‘Alma- 


viva,” his daughter ‘‘Rosina,” his son ‘‘Figaro” 
and his wife ‘“‘Berta.” During this season this 
troupe brought out ‘Othello,” ‘‘Romeo,” ‘Il 
Turco in Italia,” “‘Don Giovanni,” ‘“‘Tancredi,” 
‘“‘La Cerentola,” and two operas of Garcia’s 
own composition, ‘*L’Amante Astuto” and ‘‘La 
Figlio dell’ Aria”—the latter being written ex- 
pressly for his daughter. From New York this 
company went to Mexico, and there maintained 
a successful season. 

After her return to Europe, Malibran travelled 
in Italy in company with De Beriot, the violinist, 
and, forming an attachment for him, which 
eventually resulted in a union greatly to the 
player’s advantage, was the result. 

Malibran was naturally gifted with great in- 
tensity and feeling, which invested her per- 
formances with a spirit and power not equalled 
by any other artiste of her time. After her 
return from Amerca, she steadily advanced 
in fame and popularity, attaining her zenith 
about the year 1850, which signalized her 
return to the London stage. At this time she 
was, in the words of a severe London critic, 
‘‘First among the first.” The greatest compli- 
ment that can be paid to her singing is to say 
that it is equal to her acting, the greatest to her 
acting that it is worthy of her singing. Both 
are close upon perfection, and, taking the ex- 
traordinary combination of the two in one per- 
son into consideration, her performance may on 
the whole be described as reaching it. We 
cannot say more, we dare not say less. We 
may notice other performances, -hers we have 
only to record; for criticism, whose province it 
is to teach others, goes to school to learn 
of Madame Malibran. Her performance of 
‘‘Amina,” in ‘‘La Sonnambula,” was character- 
ized as ‘‘one of the most perfect and exquisite 
pieces of art of which the stage can boast.” 

The charms of her purity of vocalization, 
ease and certainty of execution, wealth of grace- 
fulness, and intensity of feeling, combined 
with her matchless acting to render this charac- 
ter her chef-d’euvre of opera. Asan instance 
of Malibran’s natural intensity of character, 
the following anecdote may be mentioned: ‘‘El- 
vino” in ‘‘La Sonnambula,” was played by Mr. 
Templeton, who had not the faintest idea of act- 
ing, and was gauche and stupid to a degree. 
Like Brignoli he would walk on or off the 
stage, when his cue came, and sing at his best 
when on the scene; only that and nothing more. 
After vainly attempting to rouse the man by 
imparting something of her own enthusiasm of 
manner at the first two rehearsals, she sudden- 
ly, goaded by his imperturbability, at the next 
rehearsal seized him by the arm and hissed 
into his ear: ‘‘Good heavens, sir! don’t you 
know you are my lover? You must make love 
to me with some show of passion in the first 
act, and in the second you must pull me about 
the stage as if you would tear me into little 
bits.” ‘‘But,” replied Mr. Templeton, meekly 
as-a lamd, ‘‘but, madame, I shall hurt you!” 
‘‘And what if you do?” screamed out the im- 
petuous woman. ‘‘Never you mind—that’s 
my affair; and if you don’t do it,” suiting the 
action to the word by stamping her pretty foot, 
“by heaven, I shall kill you!” The tenor evi- 
dently thought the ‘‘sleep-walker” in earnest, 
for he profited by her suggestion and grew to 
be as good an actor as he was a singer. He 
revered the memory of Malibran spite of her 
impatience, for none could know her without 
admiring her. She had her faults, but her tal- 
ent, amiability, goodness, and her singular fas- 
cination of manner, drew all hearts to her, and 
the possession of these noble qualities dis- 
armed even the envy and jealousy of her rivals. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 








The General’s demonstration at Framing- 
ham Grove, on the Fourth of July, for which 
occasion he was advertised extensively as de- 
signing to give his views on the prohibitory law, 
cannot be called a success—in that particular. 
Having made a sudden appearance upon the 
stand early in the afternoon, he at once went to 
his subject, which proved to be, first, a claim 
that the changes wrought in our system of 
government by the late rebellion were more de- 
serving of consideration than the wrongs done 
our fathers by Britain; second, that there should 
be the least possible interference by govern- 
ment with the affairs of the people, and that 
there should be no monopolies for the benefit of 
the few to the burthen of the many; third, that 
two-thirds of our legislation is special, for the 
few as against the many, and that as a preventa- 
tive of this opportunity for monopoly and gain, 
as applied to transportation of breadstuffs, 
each individual who will may have his own 
private freight-car, which he can load and place 
on a siding of his own, to be taken along by 
the railway corporation at the mere cost of 
drawage and wear of rail; and, fourth, as to 
prohibitory liquor-legislation, he is wholly non- 
committal, for the gist of this portion of his 
remarks is contained in this passage :— 

If it is a wise and wholesome law, as its 
friends claim and deem it to be, it will sustain 
itself all the better by its enforcement. If it is 
an unwise and unwholesome law, then the 
sooner it is wiped off the statue-book the better 
for the cause of temperance. 

It was hardly worth the journey to Fram- 
ingham, in the broiling sun of last Friday, to 
gather these suggestions from the much-herald- 
ed speech. The theories of the General, always 
interesting and often ingenious, on questions 
of political-economy are well enough, and can 
be listened to respectfully at all times; but it 

vas not for these that the crowd went to Fram- 
ingham. It was solely to hear from his own 
lips his views of the value of the continuance 
of the prohibitory law; and here we must ac- 
knowledge the General did not exhibit his cus- 
tomary courage. It is true he made some com- 
ments on the manner of enforcing the law, but 
he did not tell the people what he thought 
of the law itself, and they are as much in the 
dark as ever, with both sides of the temperance 
question claiming him as their friend. Indeed, 
at the close of Gen. Butler's remarks, Mr. B. 
L. Godfrey of Milford sought to have him a 
little more specific in explanation of his posi- 
tion, with the following result, as reported in the 
daily papers :— 

As the General turned toward his seat, Mr. 
Godfrey called out from the audience and said: 
“Will Gen. Butler tell us whether he is among 
the friends or opponents of the present liquor- 
law?” Gen. Butler replied: ‘*Will the gentle- 
man from Milford please remember that asking 
questions at a Fourth of July celebration is like 
whistling at a funeral.” 

This of course raised a laugh, but the allusion 
was unfortunate, as it gave Mr. Godfrey the op- 
portunity to retort that the company might all 
— at Gen. Butler’s political funeral in the 

all. 

Mr. Godfrey—The people want to know where 
he is in the present campaign. Will Gen. But- 
ler tell the people where he is; the people have 
a right to know, and they want to know. 

Gen. Butler paid no heed to the interroga- 
tories, but immediately joined the committee, 
shook hands with the gentlemen on the plat- 
form, and left to take the fast express for Bos- 
ton. 

After the announcements of Gen. Butler's in- 
tention to present his views on this question it 
was hardly fair to treat Mr. Godfrey's question 
asa joke. The sybject is one of serious inter- 
est to many people—both temperance men and 
‘the trade”—and Gen, Butler should have an- 
swered it squarely. The impression which is 
lett by the speech and the colloquy is that the 
General trifled with the matter, and has no con- 
victions on the subject that he cares to avow. 





Boston’s English High School. 

The School-Board on Monday evening elected 
Mr. Cumston head-master of the English High 
School by two majority. This was partly ee- 
cured by the consideration that if the election 
was deferred til] after the investigation, which 
could not take place till the close of the sum- 
mer recess, as many of the witnesses are on 
their long vacations, the school would come to- 





gether in September without « head to direc 


affairs, conduct the examination of candidates 
for admission, and attend to other necessary de- 
tails. Soa few vacillating brethren gave their 
votes to this sophistry, being deluded also by 
the representations of Cumston’s friends that 
the. investigation should be as thorough as 
though he were not elected head-master. We 
trust this promise will be kept, but we haven’t 
much faith in it. Boston has the discredit now 
of lowering the standard of its schools, and 
adopting practices for the election of teachers 
as discreditable as anything ever known in New 
York city in the worst days of its “ring” man- 
agement. We have already sufficiently indi- 
cated what the character of these practices, and 
of the man who instigated and promoted them, 
is; and it is therefore but iteration again to 
present them. We can only add the expression 
of our belief that the domination of our school- 
board by such influences bodes no good to our 
school-system. It is one of the painful inci- 
dents of all reform movements—as conspicuous 
in this attempt to purify the English High 
School as in many a greater cause—that there 
are just enough so-called ‘‘respectable” and 
“worthy” men to ally themselves with the pur- 
chasable adherents of the wrong-doing and the 
evil-doer to make a majority. They were of 
use on this occasion; and with their aid the 
cause of honest and upright school management 
was defeated. 

There was one point, made much of by the 
friends of Mr. Cumston in this controversy, 
which should be examined a little; and that was 
the remarkable growth of tke English High 
School under his management. ‘This was ad- 
duced at all times, and by every grade of his 
adherents, as indication of his success as a 
teacher and disciplinarian. Nothing, however, 
was ever more superficial and ‘‘doctored” than 
this seeming prosperity. In the first place, no 
boy scarcely has failed of admission upon Mr. 
Cumston’s examination; secondly, he has en- 
couraged boys in the second and third classes 
of the grammar schools to apply for admission, 
to the demoralization of the upper classes of 
those schools and the indignation of their mas- 
ters; and, thirdly, it has been almost impos- 
sible to get a boy out of the High School when 
once in—no sickness, misbehavior, ineffici- 
ency, inability to keep up with his class, be- 
ing reason strong enough for Cumston to part 
with a boy. ‘He has held them as the apples of 
his eye, and clung tothem closer even than to his 
profits in stock speculations. Of course there 
was a motive in all this, of several elements; 
first, to achieve a reputation as a successful 
teacher on the least possible substantial merit; 
second, to increase his influence and power in 
the school by augmenting his furce of teachers 
—to be elected as Keene and Collins were, pos- 
sibly, by the tendering of the prepared ques- 
tions beforehand; and, thirdly, to force a new 
school-house on the committee and the public, at 
the cost of half-a-million, in which he might 
‘run and be glorified.” Whoever regards not 
Charles M. Cumston as a long-headed, schem- 
ing and intriguing promoter of his private 
interests, in disregard of personal and public 
considerations, and at the sacrifice of others’ 
convenience and character, does not know the 
man. Boston has no reason to be proud of its 
head of the English High School. 





The “Tribune” on Gen. Butler. 

The number of people in the United States 
who take a deep interest in the welfare of Mas- 
sachusetts, and are greatly concerned for her 
honor, is past all calculation; and the reasons 
they give for proffering their advice and urging 
upon our inhabitants the acceptance of their 
views in relation to the choice of rulers are in a 
high degree refreshing. But of all the persons 
anxious to take a hand in our State and local 
politics, for zeal and real genuine philanthropic 
interest, supported by high intelligence and 
great gifts of foresight and wisdom, the succes- 
sors of Horace Greeley are undoubtedly to be 
considered as standing in the front rank, and 
entitled to the most distinguished consideration. 
If there is one particular science which the 
present managers of the 7ribune may be sup- 
posed to understand in perfection it is govern- 
ment. Mr. Greeley was in his d»y something 
wonderful in this line, and kindly and frequent- 
ly lent of his wisdom to Mr. Lincoln in such 
large measure that he was able after a sort to 
keep the country together, close the .war, and 
restore authority without allowing our wayward 
sisters togo. This great wisdom of the founder 
of the Tribune has been inherited by his suc 
cessors, and added thereto is an immense quan- 
tity of the same article, the original property of 
the present proprietors, who are in the condi- 
tion of ‘‘Mark Twain,” so full that they leak 
wisdom upon all occasions and in spite of all 
efforts to keep their cans hermetrically sealed 
and intact. 

The present special danger which excites the 
alarm of the Tribune people is the chance that 
Gen. Butler my be elected Governor of the old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The grounds 
of alarm are not found in the fact that Gen. But- 
ler is not a capable man, not an educated man, 
not a truth-telling man, not a moral man, not an 
experienced man, ard not a man likely to do as 
he promises; nor are they to be found in the 
probability that he will set up a small despotism 
upon the ruins of liberty which will be de- 
stroyed by bis election; but they are to be 
looked for in the great disgrace which will at- 
tach to the old Bay State in having Gen. Butler 
for her Governor. This disgrace is a thing not 
so readily comprehended by tire common people 
as would be desirable in the view of the con- 
ductors of the 7ribune. Gen. Butler is not 
precisely an obscure man, so that the disgrace 
will not be of that kind if it attaches; and should 
he be elected it will not be for want of knowl- 
edge on the part of the people as to what his 
qualities and principles are, but from a want of 
proper apprehension on the part of the people 
of the nature and tendency of those qualities 
and principles. It must be said of Gen. Butler 
that he has lived in respectable style for many 
years in Lowell, and maintained a good char- 
acter as a neighbor, citizen and head of a 
family ; that he has improved his intellect, and 
eultivated his taste; has acquired a competence 
in the same way as is customary with men of 
his profession, and knows how to keep and use 
it; that he has represented his city in the House, 
his county in the Senate, and his district in 
Congress, and been a member of a State Con- 
stitutional Convention, in-addition, without ex- 
citing special alarm on account of his badness. 
At the breaking out of the war he was as ready 
to join in the fight as Mr. Greeley or Whitelaw 
Reid, and exhibited as many and valuable re- 
sources, and tendered them to the government, 
and ran as many risks, as any of the 7ribune 
staff, except Mr. Greeley, when he put his name 
on the bail-bond of Jeff Davis. He rendered 
some service at Baltimore, Roanoke, New Or- 
leans, New York, and other places; and in 
Congress, as the prosecutor of Andrew John- 
son, he stood side-by-side with Thad. Stevens, 
; and performed the work which the people were 
anxious should be then and there performed, 
and which Mr. Stevens was physically unable 
to perform, 

The 7'rtjune endorses the respectability of 
the Governors of Massachusetts as a whole, 
and would do so in detail were it necessary ; 
but if the record is of any account it would 
rather puzzle even the erudition of the Tribune 
to point to the deeds of any of the illustrious 
line of Massachustts Governors which, in point 
of either splendor or patriotism, exceed the 
achievements of the man whom its present 
editors affect to despise. That record is made, 
and must stand; and will stand for its exact 
worth, whatever that may be. Let those who 
assail Gen. Butler on the score of deeds, or 
lack of deeds, institute comparisons. We shall 
not. The deeds of Gen. Butler are part of our 
State history, and are not to be consigned to 
oblivion because a few men, or many ren, prefer 
some one else for Chief Magistrate. Last year, 


Washburn for Governor as a straight Republi- 
can; yet the State survived, and Gov. Wash- 
burn, without the exercise of all his talent, has 
succeeded in escaping the awful anathemas of 
that ‘‘not an organ,” and would be accepted as 
a saviour for yet another term if the people 
who are opposed to Gen. Butler should decide 
to support him. 

It is true that on the question of the honesty 
of Oakes Ames, Henry Wilson and Mr. Dawes 
the 7'rthune and Gen. Butler are not in accord; 
and whether a Congressman’s pay should be 
five or seven thousand dollars is another point 
wherein they differ. No doubt there are many 
men whose honest judgment is that seven thou- 
sand is more than a Congressman’s services are 
worth ; but why it is a disgrace for some other 
men to thiak differently does not readily ap- 
pear. It is precisely like a difference of opin- 
ion on the price of anything else. A man may 
think the rate of interest should be five per 
cent. or seven per cent., but his moral character 
is not thereby affected; and the attempt to 
lasten a stigma upon Gen. Butler for his honest 
judgment of the value of the services of public 
men is running the thing into the ground com- 
pletely. If the salary question is the vital 
question before Congress, those who do not 
agree with Butler have the right to make the 
issue and vote against his return; but to en- 
deavor to turn a question of personal opinion 
on values into a question of personal morals is 
too supremely ridiculous for sober cuonsidera- 
tion. This will not do, and when the canvass 
opens the real merits of Gen. Butler, his past 
services, his character, and his proposed policy, 
must be traversed and go for what they are 
worth. If they cannot stand the scrutiny, the 
decision will be against him; if they can, the 
honor of the State will be preserved. 





Human Sympathy. 

So inwrought is this quality that we cannot 

conceive of existence without it. We say, 
“Children bring their love with them.” More 
than this is true. The first moment of fetal 
life is one of entrancement and reverential joy, 
touching the center of religious enthusiasm. 
Then commences that mysterious union be- 
tween mother and scion which is as holy as 
delicate, and as lasting as true. Its first cry is 
a thrill unknown to her before, and the helpless 
stranger a most priceless gift. From this hour 
care cannot cease. She watches its every 
breath as well as movement, and often starts 
while it is wrapped in deepest slumber lest the 
angels should have noiselessly caught away its 
spirit. The very tides of her being are changed, 
and she lives in the unfolding of her cherub. 
The most minute point is an era, and every day 
an added delight. If all is normal and regular, 
how supreme her satisfaction! If not, who so 
patient and believing as she? The lame, blind, 
imbecile, draw from her veriest center, and what 
wealth of affection is bestowed upon the hope- 
lessly infirm! This grows with the growth of 
her little ones, and stretches on through in- 
fancy, adolescence, manhood and old age. 
If intellectually bright, what pride and grati- 
tude are hers! How she bends her fairy steps 
to the college, and surprises her sons with 
lunch and bonbons to their taste! How she in- 
spires them with her own keen wit and large- 
heartedness; and at commencement does she 
not graduate with them, crowned as only such 
can be; and attend them in soul wherever their 
outer lines may be cast? Whatever befall 
them, she is the first to sympathise; and if they 
drop from their high estate, and are led astray 
by bad companions, she is still faithful; goes 
out to meet them; smoothes their wrinkled 
brows; pleads with their better nature; brings 
the ring and new garment; and strives to entice 
them back. Should all that prove useless, she 
will follow them to the rack, prison, gallows, 
even, and there trust God she shall rejoin them 
beyond — purified, redeemed, and worthy the 
one who bore them. 
How wonderful the tie between fathers and 
daughters! Where it exists in exceptional 
strength it is electric, indeed, and is never bro- 
ken by the potent spell of lover and husband. 
So, too, in a sublimated degree, that of brother 
and sister—a mystic cord which ever holds its 
own independent of other relations; also the 
extraordinary link of kindred sexes in the same 
household, subtle as the potent spell which 
binds one man to one woman in indissoluble 
bonds. 

How ecstatic is rare friendship, which almost 
contents even ample natures. That is a cer- 
tainty while other ventures may be speculations 
below par value. Then there are those gen- 
eral interests which embrace village, town, 
city, State, nation. These stretch over to other 
continents and people, girdling the universe at 
last. The discovery of a ninth planet, predicted 
in 1846, quickens the pulse like a new member 
added to a seemingly completed family. ~ The 
laying of a fourth cable representing millions 
of dollars is another evidence of prosperity, 
progress and international sensibility. The 
visits of sovereigns, even if prompted by sec- 
tional plans, do really touch the community, 
and tend to break down the barriers between 
high and low. ‘They are entering wedges, too, 
for the introduction of the arts and enlarged 
civilization. ‘Telegraphs, railways, tunnels and 
steamers introduce us to each other, and bind 
the most remote together. 

The recent examinations in the seminaries, 
institutes and schools, have given us the status 
of learning and provoked discussions which 
soonor or later must lead to acts. The refusal 
of some gifts and the acceptance of others 
shows that we value liberty more than sectari- 
anism, and that justice, though tardy, will yet 
be meted to all; the signs are ominous when 
the matrons who once gave to educate lads 
alone now stipulate for lassies, also, and this in 
common with heavy donations from merchant- 
princes for the same object. The ramifications 
of sympathy are almost infinite. Go by any 
collection of striplings, in-doors or out, and 
how eager they are to look, from teacher to 
merest tyro! Whuizz past a factory freighted 
with employés, and every head is raised, and a 
chain runs with lightning speed from them to 
us, and the converse. ‘Travel into remote places, 
and witness scenery which defies description, 
and yet the inhabitants are more to us than 
that which surrounds them. On the lone prai- 
rie, bespangled with flowers, we hail as a boon 
companion a representative of our race. 

What feeling is everywhere manifested tow- 
ards dumb animals; they are really en rapport 
with us, and understand words as well as ges- 
tures. How horses, put out to graze, run to 
the fence to meet those who so often abuse 
them. We pulsate all over at the inhumanity 
which crowds oxen, sheep, and the like, in close 
pens, without rest or water, and are willing to 
give time, money and skill to remedy so gross 
an evil. 

These tendrils run out to all attempts to as- 
suage misery and reform vice; and how pro- 
fusely are mears contributed to these ends! 
Land, townships, the accumulation of years of 
toil, are offered on the altar of humanity. With 
what zest we listen to recitals of extraordinary 
cures brought about through manifold pro- 
cesses! How we heard but recently the ald cry 
of ‘‘a miracle” as an aged grand-dame, blind for 
years, suddenly saw again through the effect 
of electricity—that marvelous help destined to 
supplant so many drugs. At that crisis how 
the poor forlorn one was transformed into a 
medium of light! So powerful is this agent 
that in the hands of the ignorant, disastrous 
consequences ensue. The scholars in a cer- 
tain French school, who are all surcharged 
at once previous to their lesson, is a case 
in point. Although convulsions and other 
serious effects repeatedly occur, the practice 
is continued of thus unduly stimulating the 
brain. 

The grand embryotic and experimental pro- 
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ers not yet even dreamed, just as sure to be 
made fact. The increasing attention to science 
among the middle classes is doing an immense 
work for future development, and rapidly driv- 
ing the barbarian out of us. The special soon 
becomes general, and we are speeding on to 
the reality that the vital issue, or one, is also 
for all. 

Not content with the here and now, we span the 
then and hereafter, and are equally interested in 
the advance there made, and the aid which may, 
and must, be vouchsafed to us. The magnetic 
currents pass rapidly, and we are each a part of 
the totality, and can, and do, share in the uni- 
versal. We have only to keep all our senses 
intact and healthful, and our entire soul open 
without lets or hindrances. Then we are mas- 
ters of our situation, grasp principles, and _re- 
ceive from every minor and stupendous force. 
If we can do this in our unbalanced state what 
may we not expect when conforming to phys- 
iological and spiritual law? We shall be so im- 
proved as a genus that our attributes will take 
on more and more of the divine. Let us not 
forget that every good pupil raises the entire 
class. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

A Starve at Buruineron, Vr., To ETHAN 
ALLEN.—Probably no town in the Union cele- 
brated the national holiday in a more imposing, 
appropriate and interesting manner than Bur- 
lington, Vt., where was unveiled the heroic 
statue of Gen. Ethan Allen. Prominent men 
from the whole State were present, among them 
being Gov. Converse, Judges Barrett and Red- 
field, Gen. H. H. Baxter, Hon. T. W. Park, 
ex-Goy. Smith, Hon. A. B. Gardner, ex-Gov. 
John W. Stewart, Elijah Cleveland, General 
Stephen Thomas and Gen. P. P. Pitkin. The 
procession was formed at the City Hall under 
the direction of Gen. George P. Foster, United 
States Marshal. The two revolutionary cannon 
which were surrendered to Gen. Stark at the 
battle of Bennington, in charge of a detach- 
ment arrayed in continental uniforms, were an 
interesting feature of the occasion. Hon. J. 
N. Pomeroy, of Burlington, delivered the pre- 
sentation oration, and Gov. Converse replied 
briefly, accepting the statue. Other addresses 
were made, and the procession then returned to 
the square, where the National Guard held a 
dress parade and were addressed by Gov. Day. 
A grand display of tireworks closed the inter- 
esting exercises of the day. On the principal 
piece were inscribed by illumination the words 
of Allen upon taking Ticonderoga, ‘In the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the Continen- 
tal Congress.” 


PEACEFUL ARBITRATION GROWING IN Favor 
IN ENGLAND.—Since the Geneva experiment 
our British cousins seem to have a higher re- 
gard for a peaceful solution of national difficul- 
ties than before. Hence, it is not surprising 
that in the House of Commons, on Tuesday 
evening last, Mr. Henry Richards, member for 
Merthyr Tydvil and secretary of the London 
Peace Society, moved that, in the opinion of 
the House, Her Majesty's government should 
communicate with foreign powers for the pur- 
pose of improving international law, and with 
a view of establishing arbitration as a perma- 
nent resort for the settlement of differences be- 
tween nations. Mr. Richards, in support of 
the motion, stated that he had received a large 
number of letters from America expressing 
sympathy with his proposition. He proceeded 
to show that the danger of war kept four mil- 
lions of men armed annually in Europe, ren- 
dering necessary a taxation of $2,000,000,000 
and the payment of the yearly interest on the 
war debts of $750,600,000. In addition to this 
the value of labor withdrawn from industry was 
estimated to be $1,250,000,000. In Germany 
the conscription forced an emigration which 
was depopulating the country, and Russia, 
France and Italy were financially crippled by 
the expense of their enormous military estab- 
lishments. Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion. 
He argued that it would defeat its own object, 
because continental nations held widely differ- 
ent views on the subject. He asked the gen- 
tleman to withdraw the motion. Mr. Richards 
declined to withdraw and the house divided, re- 
sulting in a tie—98 yeas to 98 nays. The 
speaker gave the casting vote in favor of the 
motion, which was adopted. This is progress. 


OpeENING OF Pror. AGassiz’s ScHooL.— 
The opening exercises of Professor Agassiz’s 
new school of natural history, upon Penikese 
Island, occurred Wednesday, and were con- 
ducted in a highly interesting manner. The 
party of visitors, numbering some sixty or 
seventy, and including Thomas G. Cary and 
Alexander Agassiz of the Board of Trustees, 
Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Girod of New York, who 
is Mr. Anderson's counsellor, Count Pourtales 
of the Coast Survey, Mr. Harrington, the super- 
intendent of the schools of New Bedford, and 
various other prominent citizens, enjoyed a de- 
lightful trip in the steamer, and on landing 
were received by Prefessor Agassiz himself. 
Mrs. Agassiz took the lady students in charge 
in avery motherly way. The grounds and build- 
ing, laboratories and dormitories were seen, 
such accommodations for students as were pos- 
sible having been procured. The formal ex- 
ercises were then held in the barn, to be tem- 
porarily used as alecture-room. The Professor 
in his remark, spoke of the feelings that had 
overpowered him since Mr. Anderson first sug- 
gested his princely gift, and, as recognition of 
the favor of Heaven which had moved so good 
a work, invited all to entreat the Divine blessing. 
He touched at some length on studying nature 
from nature instead of from books, and ex- 
plained briefly the aims and conditions of his 
plans. His remarks were of much value as 
showing the liberal, unrestricted course of in- 
struction to which students will be called, and 
were listened to with much attention. Superin- 
tendent Harrington of the New Bedford schools, 
spoke briefly and warm'y on the project’s be- 
half, and was followed by Mr. Girod of New 
York, Mr. Anderson’s counsel, who read a letter 
from the school’s founder, in which he stated 
his inability to be present on account of illness, 
and expressed earnest wishes for the school’s 
permanent prosperity. There were no further 
formalities, and the party soon separated, and 
after a further exploration of the island re- 
turned to the main land with the pleasantest of 
memories associated with the day. 


Senator SuMmNeER’s Letrers.—Our senior 
Senator has recently written two letters touch- 
ing upon the rights and liberties of colored 
men. They have the old ring, and recall the 
glories of his earlier campaigns. The first was 
to a convention of colored men in Washington 
interested in a normal school for the advance- 
mert of their children, and is as follows :— 

WASHINGTON, June 33, 1873. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry I have 
no hesitation in saying that in my judgment the 
right of the District Legislature to provide a 
normal school where there shall be no distinc- 
tion of color is beyond a doubt. To call it in 
question is simply ridiculous. Having the 
right, the duty af the legislature is clear as 
sunshine. Jt must apen the schoal ta all, with- 
oyt distinctian af colar. Should the calared 
people of Washington be shut out from this 
right, I trust they will make their indignation 
elt by the guilty authors of the outrage. I 
write plainly because the time has come for 
those who love justice to speak out, for long 
have colored citizens been deprived of their 
rights; they must insist upon them.—Faithful- 
ly yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 
H. Pirer, Ese. 
The second was to the President of the re- 
public of Hayti, in answer to one from him ac- 
knowledging his services to all belonging to, the 
African race, and is 43 follows — & 
cage Wasuineron, July 4. 1873. 
Honorep Sir: I cannot at this late day ac- 
knowledge the letter with which you have hon- 
ored me without explaining the reason of my 
delay. Owing to absence in Europe, where I 
had gone for health, I did not receive your val- 
uable communication until some time 19 the 





jects for the furtherance of our kind fills us 








if we remember, the Trvbune was exercise4 


with grateful emotions, and carry us on to oth 


excellent minister. Continuing feeble in health 
I reluctantly postponed this acknowledgment. 
I now take advantage of convalescence to do 
thus tardily what my feelings prompted at an 
earlier day. Please, sir, accept my thanks for 
your generous appreciation of what I have 
done, and your kindness in letting me know it 
under your own hand; but [ beg you to under- 
stand that I do not deserve the praise with 
which you honor me. In advocating the cause 
of an oppressed people I have only acted ac- 
cording to my conscience. I could not have 
done otherwise, and now my only regret is that 
I have done so little; | wish I had done more. 
In the history of mankind the crime against 
the African will stand forth in terrible evidence, 
always observed and never forgotten. Just in 
proportion as civilization prevails will this enor- 
mous wrong be apparent in its true character, 
and men will read with astonishment how hu- 
man beings, guilty only of being black, were 
sold into slavery, and then, such was the con- 
tinuing injustice toward this unhappy people, 
how when slavery ceased they were still treated 
with indignity by persons whose lordly preten- 
sions were founded on the skin only. As these 
things are seen in increasing light they will be 
condemned in no uncertain words, nor will the 
denial of equality on account of color escape 
the judgment awarded to slavery itself. Hu- 
man conduct on this question is a measure of 
character. Where the African race is enslaved 
or degraded, where it is exposed to any indig- 
nity or shut out from that equality which is a 
primal right of humanity, there civilization is 
still feeble. ‘To the certain triumph of civil- 
ization I look with constant hope. It is sure to 
come, and one sign of its arrival will be that 
prevailing sentiment which recognizes the per- 
petual obligations of equal justice to all, and 
the duty to repair past wrongs by compensations 
in the future. In the great debt of the whites 
to the blacks there is a bank from which gener- 
ations to come can draw. Accept, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the expression of my ardent hope for the 
peace, prosperity and happiness of the republic 
of Hayti, and allow me to subscribe wyself with 
true regard, your faithful friend, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 

To the President of Hayti, etc., etc. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Proper Fire Department. 


To tHe Eprror or tHe COMMONWEALTH :— 
Although not a resident of your city, yet my 
business is largely in it; and I feel a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of the good city of Boston, 
and especially its fire department. As you 
have taken an active interest in the same, and 
knowing that you know the constitution of the 
fire department, as well as the ability of its of- 
ficers, | have ventured to send you my views 
in regard to the necessity of its reérganization. 
I don’t wish to dictate, but merely give my 
views with the rest that have been offered, be- 
lieving that the city ot Boston is able to sup- 
port a first-class paid fire department, and that 
the people demand one. 

My ideas are these: You want at least four 
more steamers this side of Dover street, to be 
located where most needed. Then in every 
hose-house should be a ¢wo-horse hose-carriage, 
with eight hundred feet of hose on each, and 
seats for seven men besides the driver, making 
twelve men tuo each company—say two drivers, 
engineer of steamer, fireman of steamer, and 
eight men, including firemen. Each truck com- 
pany should have fifteen men besides the driver, 
andallshouldride. More trucks and lighter ones 
are needed. Then you want a chief-engineer, 
with not less than seven assistants, one each 
for East Boston, South Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, and three fur the city proper; each 
engineer to have a horse and wagon for his use; 
each assistant-engineer to be in command of 
his own district, except when the chief is pres- 
ent; youthen will have a head at alltimes. The 
chief-engineer should not be expected to attend 
fires out of the city proper, unless telegraphed 
for. Itis too much to require the chief-engi- 
neer to attend the burning of a window-curtain 
at Mattapan, orthe explosion of a kerosene-lamp 
at Neponset. There should be confidence 
placed in the assistant-engineers; then good 
men would seek the positions. 

With the fire department organized on this 
basis, with a good board of fire commissioners 
at its head, composed of practical men in 
whom the fire department and the people would 
have confidence, there is not a city in the Union 
that has better stock to pick from than Boston. 
Then, with the Lowry hydrant placed at the 
corner of every street, if you have not the large 
pipes already laid, don’t wait till you do that, 
but put them on what you have got; for it is 
common-sense that you can get more water 
from a small pipe at the intersection of two or 
three pipes than you can from three or four at 
dead levels placed one or two hundred feet 
apart. The city of Charlestown has the Low- 
ry hydrant placed in every street where the 
pipes intersect, at an average of only five hun- 
dred feet apart, throughout the city. It is an 
acknowledged fact that it is cheaper to put in 
hydrants than to buy hose. It costs no more to 
put in a hydrant than a length of hose; neither 
does it so much. 

Now, Mr. Editor, with your fire depart ment 
equipped in this manner, and led by men of en- 
ergy and daring, who doubts that the Boston 
fire department would again stand at the head 
of the departments of this State, if not of the 


Union? A CHARLESTOWN FIREMAN. 





Denial of the Courtesies of Trav- 
elling. 
Epiror CoMMONWEALTH :—I came across an 
article to-day with the above title, cut from the 
Commonwealth of May 17th. It alluded to the 
ejectment from the cars, on a railroad in Geor- 
gia, of a colored man, Mr. Smith, travelling as 
nurse with Hon. Mr. Hooper, of Boston. The 
writer, ‘‘Senex,” while extending his sympa- 
thies to Mr. Smith, and approving his purpose of 
seeking ‘‘all the remedy which the national law 
provides to protect citizens from such abuses,” 
finds for the Georgia officials what he calls ‘‘an 
excuse—a weak one, it is true—for their con- 
duct, in similar acts on a New England railroad,” 
and mentions the ejectment of a Georgia colored 
servant of a gentleman from the drawing-room 
car of the New York and New Haven railroad, 
last summer, the only reason given for his exclu- 
sion being his color. ‘‘Senex” adds: ‘‘Sam, the 
discredited man, said to me very frankly, ‘I don’t 
think much of Northern white folks.’ I did 
not blame him for his depreciating estimate of 
our humanity and sense of right.” 
Permit me to add a personal experience: 
Travelling last November over the ‘Chicago, Al- 
ton and St. Louis Railroad,” in company with a 
distinguished lady of Boston, we entered the 
only drawing-room car on the train. We found 
ourselves the sole occupants, and established 
ourselves comfortably for the day’s journey ; 
but had hardly done so when a messenger 
came to say that ‘‘we must take the common 
car, as that one was reserved for gentlemen.” 
Observing our look of amazement, he added, 
apologetically, that such were his orders; and 
to our inquiries as to the cause of such regula- 
tions, he replied that ‘“‘gentlemen often liked to 
smoke and drink there, and that ladies some- 
times looked annoyed.” So the reason for 
exclusion in this case was not color, but lady- 
hood. 
We lacked the frankness of black Sam, and 
didn’t say what we thought of Narthern gentle- 
men, so far as they were typified by the officials 
of that road, but betook our humiliated selves 
inte the uncommonly common car, without a 
vivid sense of belonging to a respected and pro- | 
tected class. Had ‘‘Mr. Smith” or ‘‘Sam” been | 
there, we could have clasped hands with a com- 
mon feeling; but we should still have stood ata 
disadvantage, for they could not have returned | 
the congratulations we should have offered that 
“they had all the remedy which the national 
law provides tq protect citizens from such 
abuses. We should have been aure of sym- 
pathy, we trust, since they can still remember 
the time when, not being citizens, they had no 
appeal to their peers for vindication. 
‘To come nearer home. It is my custom, be- 
ing a suburban, to ride very frequently upon a 
prominent railroad, and it is by 90 means a 
single experience that when there is inadequate 
room in the passenger cars, 80 that women must 
stand and manage their satchels and bundles 





winter, when it was put in my hands by your 





as they can, there is a smoking-car exclusivel 


for gentlemen with less than a dozen occupants. 
Fortunately if, as ladies sometimes do, we look 
annoyed, reflecting that we are paying for com- 
forts which others enjoy, they don’t see it, 
disturb the enjoyment of their cigars! ~ ; 

On a Northern railroad, the other day, some 
confusion incident to an excursion-party neces- 
sitated our passing through the smoking-car, 
and we learned by sight what we had before 
heard of—the extra luxury, such as revolving 
seats, &c.—of some such apartments. 

Recalling much that I have heard said, not 
only of tender consideration for womanhood, 
but more especially of the peculiar reverence 
felt for the sanctity of motherhood, I am led to 
wonder why the best appliances for comfort are 
denied women in railway cars; and I venture to 
suggest, in view of the professions so abundant, 
that our railroads provide women in general 
with as good accommodations as men, and that 
when they add, for the benefit of strong, healthy 
gentlemen, the luxury of a smoking-car, they 
add for the benefit of mothers travelling with 
children the comfort of a nursery-car. 

I have faith that the day will come in the 
march of civilization when neither possessing a 
black skin nor being a woman will be thought 
sufficient reason for exclusion trom the com- 
forts now offered, with implied restrictions, ta 


the travelling public. M. F. EL 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, July 8, 1873. 
HEATED THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FOURTH. 

Hot weather? Ninety in the shade, and a 
promise of ten more, and plenty of people to 
enjoy it. There are always some so foolish as 
to insist on remaining in the city through the 
heat of July. So “foolish and ignorant” am s 
for instance. Some go so far as to stay in town 
the entire summer, from necessity or on princi- 
ple; and some, going farther, say they enjoy it 
—wives who prefer staying with their husbands 
through the heat and discomfort to enjoying the 


out them; Mrs. Micawber, who will never desert 
Mr. Micawber under any circumstances; hus- 
bands whose love for their wives will not per- 
mit them to stray far from their wives’ pocket- 
books; majestic Mantilinis, whose close affec~ 
tion is only equalled by the weather; Jenny 
Wrens, who have some “shocking bad child” to 
take care of; Silas Weggs, who must see after 
the dust and ashes with wills or without; brief- 
less Eugene Wayburns, on the lookout for 
clients; Mr. Nodgetts, on the lookout for crimi- 
nals; and a thousand more. Those who are 
going away for the summer go generally by the 
middle of June. This year comparatively few 
people had left the city up to the Friday before 
the Fourth; but from that day to the Thursday 
immediately preceding it there was 4 gradual 
going forth, and on Thursday a general exodus. 
There wasn’t any one left, then, to make them- 
selves generally disagreeable with firecrackers. 
and torpedoes? Never believe it! Watering- 
places may have had their ten thousands, but 
the city had its thousands still. I don’t know 
how it is—everybody seems to go away, yet 
everybody's children seem to remain. There 
was not as much noise as there was last year; 
it was a comparatively quiet Fourth; but noise 
enough. Dearie me, yes! There were not as 
many fires, perhaps, as usual; only a small mat- 
ter of twenty-three in New York and seven im 
Brooklyn, and the number of killed, wounded 
and missing was not as great as in some years 
gone by; but there were enough of the former 
to make the word holiday a scorn and a by- 
word to the firemen, and enough of the latter 
to make us enter our usual protest against fire+ 
crackers in general and pistols in particular ag 
used by the ‘‘general” on our illustrious Fourth. 
There were a great number married, and some 
killed by the careless use of pistols; and here 
is one great good I find in the numerous excur- 
sions that leave the city on the Fourth—dan- 
gerous firearms cannot be used on excursions, 
and they take away a great proportion of those 
who would use them if they remained at home. 
Then blessed be excursions, and may they nmal- 
tiply! 

FOURTH OF JULY UPON REFLECTION. 
There seems to me to be but two good things 
about the Fourth of July; that is, for those who 
remain in the city. One is, all the men go 
away; for go they not only may, can and might, 
go they will, and if they won't, go they shall. 
Shall? Certainly! Well, one is, all the mem 
go away; and the other is, the experiencing am 
emotion of pleasure when the day is over. @ne 
never experiences pure happiness until they 
have known unhappiness, you know ; they don’t 
know what it is; ergo, to be happy one mnat 
first be unhappy; so the Fourth of July is a 
blessing not so much because it is, as because 
it is and is not, the blessing not being found in. 
the is, but in the not. It is a negative kind of 
happiness, perhaps; there are no doubt some 
so depraved as to be willing to dispense with 
the happiness that is only attainable by sucls 
unhappiness; but we haven't our wishes in this 
matter. Fourth of July is, and as long as it is 
I suppose it will be what it is now—a thing to 
be feared. But the other pleasure has no draw- 
backs; it is pure and genuine. I know it is 
generally held that men are no trouble in the 
house, an idea that obtains greatly with board- 
ing-house keepers; but somehow, explainable 
or unexplainable, given a holiday, and given 
the male members of the family at home on the 
holiday, and it comes to pass that the females 
of that family have no holiday at all. So we 
say to them, ‘‘Go forth for your holiday ; we willl 
stay at home for ours. (Go, and be happy if 
you can; but go, anyway.” So they go with 
all their imperfections on their head, and we 
are left alone. Fresh country air is no doubt a 
very good thing, and tossing billows are, per- 


novel, and no one ‘‘bothering” round, and that’s 
a holiday for me. One feels so fresh after this 
sort of day. ‘To see the male members afore~ 
said come down to breakfast on the following 
morning, holding their heads in their hands and 
moaning dismally of their country, is-a com- 
mentary on holidays indeed. When they go on 
in this way I immediately get the camphor-bot- 
tle, the peppermint, some seidlitz-powders anda 
bottle of nux-vomica, and, placing them on a 
stand, I put the stand near them, and leave 
them to the contemplation of the bottle and their’ 
bitter memories. Deranger and the Oracle sat 
at breakfast last Saturday both grasping their 
temples, and Deranger murmuring something 
about flags. ‘‘Certainly,” said I, and brought 
a seidlitz-powder. He looked at it mournfally. 
“Fourth of July,” he said, ‘‘is not honored as 
it was, or as itshould be.” ‘‘No! no! no!” said 
the Oracle, solemnly ; ‘‘questions of public lhb- 
erty do not stir the popular conscience or ene 
gage the general intelligence.” ‘‘How true,” 
struck in Deranger; ‘‘the grievances of the 
Declaration grieve no more; its patriotism falls 
on sodden ears.” I thought they were getting 
along better than usual, but nevertheless thought 
it a case for camphor-bottle, and, perhaps, nux~ 
vomica, which I immediately brought, and went 





up-stairs to read the morning’s paper. The 
first thing my eyes rested on was: ‘The Hon. 
Samuel S. Cax, who was next introduced, said, 
among ober things: ‘This day is not honored 
aa it was, or as it should be. Questions of pub- 
lic liberty da not stir the popular conscience or 
engage the general intelligence.’” They had 
been reading the morning paper, and acted ac- 
cordingly. It seems so useless to do this thing 
year after year, yet do it they will. How much 
manilier to say, ‘‘I have a beadache this morn~ 
ing; I indulged too freely in sherry-cobblers, or 
claret-punch, ar Bourbon sours,” as the case 
may be, “‘yesterday ;” instead of mumbling and 
gtumbling about their country—as if it wasn’t 
my country, too, and a pretty comfortable coun- 
try I had found it the day before, let alone the 


torpedoes. 
FESTIVITIES. 
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of N. G.’s rose simultaneously with the sun and 
presented themselves on the Battery at the early 
hour of six—I don’t mean on the Battery, either ; 
I'm getting them mixed up with the guns; it was 
the guns that were on the Battery at six o’clock ; 
the N. G.’s were at their several armories, 
from whence they marched and met and marched 
again, and exposed themselves to sunstroke, in 
the most patriotic and reckless manner. Gen. 
McClellan presented the Sixty-Ninth (Irish) reg- 
iment with a speech and a flag; the speech was 
his own and the flag was not; in consequence 
of this heavy deed they did not parade. The 
veterans of the war of 1812, of whom we have 
still near fifty, and whose ages are with the mer- 
cury, several of them being over eighty in the 
shade, helped to celebrate the glorious Fourth 
by partaking of a banquet given them by the 
Sixth Regiment. They were very merry, and 
seemed to enjoy themselves immensely. Mr. 
Isaac Phyfs, aged seventy-eight, related a few 
eminiscences of the war, which were very in- 
teresting, not only from the age of the narrator, 
but because no one had ever heard them before. 
The ages of these veterans range from seventy- 
four to eighty-five. One would very much like 
to hear reminiscences from seventy-four. At 
eleven years of age his adventures as a soldier 
must not only have been interesting, but thrill- 
ing. (How they must have scorned him in 
1812!) Brooklyn refused to celebrate by parad- 
ing. When suggestions were made about ap- 
propriations for that purpose, the Common 
Council rose in a body, and with the old lady in 
‘David Copperfield” said, *‘Let us have no 
meandering”—and no meandering it was; quite 
aswell, too. Why a parade should be considered 
necessary, and why it should be thought the 
Fourth would not be glorious without a meander 
otf some sort, I am at a loss to conceive. With 
the mercury at ninety it is, to say the least of it, 
a hazardous piece of business, and the brave de- 
fenders take their lives in their hands as much 
as when they paraded against the enemy. The 
Brooklyn Common Council were right. 
EXCURSIONS. 

There were numberless excursions on what 
one Augustus Schell, at Tammany Hall, so orig- 
inally, not to say effectively, called, ‘‘our natal 
day.” The natal day, in fact, bristled with excur- 
sions. Long Branch attracted and was the goal 
of agreat many. A great proportion of the peo- 
ple who can leave the city but for one day go 
to Long Branch; some go merely for the trip; 
it is a very pleasant one; but the great majority 
go for the races, which open on the Fourth; it 
is estimated that there were some twenty thou- 
wand people at Monmouth Park, on Friday last; 
ten thousand on the grand stand, and ten thou- 
sand in the field. There were two boats put 
on the line beside the regular ones, and they 
carried down about four thousand people at 
every trip. ‘The hotels were all more than full, 
the Ocean House alone having over eight hun- 
dred guests. The pleasures of the day were in- 
terfered with to a degree by a shower of rain of 
some three hours’ duration; and those who went 
down for the benefit of the splendid surf-bath- 
ing for which Long Branch is famous had a 
ehill reception; the bath was an exceeding cold 
one, aud the water was so rough from the storm 
that was coming up the breakers were better to 
look at than to be in. The steamer “Bristol” 
made an excursion to, as the advertisement 
waguely hath it, ‘“The Atlantic Ocean.” The 
“‘Bristo)” is a very fine boat, and the Atlantic 
ocean is a very fine ocean—an excursion, tov, 
is also a very fine thing (1 suppose), if you can 
choose your company. What choice was allowed 
here ! do not know, but as those who went said 
they had a fine time I presume the choice was 
fine, and it must have been a fine thing through- 
out. There were other excursions, of course, 
innumerable; but you will never hear anything 
about these from Mas. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


The Board of Aldermen had a very pleasant 
visit yesterday to Mayor Pierce's Punkapoag 





(Canton) estate. 

The late Hon. William Whiting leaves an 
estate valued at about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

It is said by the New York World that Sena- 
tor Conkling has had the tenter of the Chief- 
justiceship. We doubt the rumor. 

We are indebted to Senator Boutwell for the 
last of the franked public documents—the laws 
of the third session of the forty-second Con- 


gress. . 

City clerk, McCleary, has consented to take 
a short vacation, so well deserved, and Clerk of 
Committees Bugbee will discharge his duties 
during his absence. 

It is a mistake that Charles Hale is editorially 
managing the Globe. The paper is edited 1m- 
personally under the direction of Mr. C. S. 
Wasson, who has the true newspaper instinct, 
and of course makes a very readable paper. 

Williams College has declined to open its 
doors to the coming woman just yet. But the 
coming woman don't care a whit. She will 
check her baggage for Smith’s, at Northampton, 
and Vassar. She thinks she can stand it if 
Williams can.— New York Graphic. 

Fisher A. Hildreth of Lowell, Gen. Butler's 
brother-in-law, died at Lowell, Wednesday 
might. He was a well-known Democratic poli- 
ticign, but of late devoted himself to private 
matters. He had many warm friends. 

Senator Sumner was expected to leave for 
Mass..chusetts the last of this week. He has 
lately spent most of his time in the Congres- 
llibraty, and took a long ride every even- 


ing. He can now sleep without the use of mor- 


phine. 

Hon. Theodore Otis, ex-mayor of Roxbury, 
at our going to press was reported to have 
just deceased. Bright's disease of the kid- 
neys was his ailment. Mr. Otis has been a man 
of great public spirit, and has a creditable 
record as an anti-slavery and generally humane 
man. He was universally respected. 

The Post thinks the time has come for the 
Democracy of the State to make a strike for 
supremacy, and accordingly in a double-leaded 
editorial calls upon them on this occasion to 
give no ear *‘to the whispers of cajolery and de- 
ceit.” We hope not. Of course they will not. 
It is an immaculate party, and never was known 
to join in-a “trade,” State or city! 

Vice President Wilson was present on the 
stam at the Fourth of July eelebration at Na- 
tick. The paralysis which he received was on 
the right side of his face, affecting his sight and 
hearing, aad drawing down his mouth. His 
physician says he will have his features all right 
by the opening of Congress if the General will 
leave work alone, He was in good spirits, we 
are happy to add, on the Fourth. 

Being short of othot depreciatory manstet 
some of the Democratic and Liberal-Republi- 
can papers have lately been reiterating the 
ridiculous story, with ample elabo?#on, thas 
the President contemplates a third teriD of 
service, and was taking measures already to 3e- 
cure that result. The President has deemed 
the matter of importance enough to authorize 
a friend to deny tn toto the story. 

The reading rooms of the Cincinnati public 
library have now been open on Sundays for two 
years, and the project is no longer an experi- 
ment. Whatever opposition there may have 
been at first has been conciliated or has dis- 
-appeared. Perfect order and decorum have 
prevailed. The attendance and issues have in- 
ereased till they have reached the utmost limit 
of the library. More books are read now than 


formerly, and frequently more books than cast 


odicals are called tor. 

A venerable editor, Mr. Phinehas Allen of 
Pitts field, died on Friday afternoon, from the 
effects of a paralytic shock which he received 
on Wednesday. Mr. Allen was sixty-seven 
years.ald, and from 1829 to 1872 was connected 
with the Pwtsfeld Sun, which was founded by 
his father in 180i. Mr. Allen was an earnest 


nominated for State and county offices, but was 
never elected. He was postmaster most of the 
time from 1845 to 1861, and was a prominent 
and public-spirited citizen. 

The Traveller pertinently says that ‘‘the hear- 
ing in relation to the proposed reérganization of 
the Fire Department has closed, and the com- 
mittee will now go to work upon the suggestions 
before them, and we anticipate a report that will 
give shape to public sentiment in favor of a de- 
partment promising efficiency and securing the 
confidence of the business public; and there is 
nothing that the present department lacks so 
much as public confidence.” Yet there are Al- 
dermen who have set their faces against any 
change in the method of controlling fires! 

Mr. Dawes, it seems, was invited to become 
the manager of the Boston Mortgage Company, 
incorporated by the last legislature, which 
tempting offer he declined, and will remain in 
Congress. The company has organized with 
Charles J. Holmes of Fall River, president; 
Charles Adams, Jr., of North Brookfield, (State 
treasurer) treasurer; Rev. E. D. Winslow of 
Newton, secretary ; and James B. Thayer of Bos- 
ton, solicitor. The company expects to make a 
round profit on itstwo millions capital by acting 
as the agent for the investment of foreign capital 
in American securities. 

Jennie Collins has just received notice from H. 
C. L. Dorsey of Pawtucket that Mrs. Caroline 
Atkinson of that city, who died last fall, left her 
a bequest of $1000 in trust. Mrs. Atkinson had 
always taken a great interest in Miss Collins 
and her work, and a few years ago made ar- 
rangements for her to address the working-girls 
in Pawtucket, paying all the expenses herself. 
Mrs. Atkinson was always a warm friend of wo- 
man-suffrage and labor-reform. The timely be- 
quest will enable Miss Collins to pay some of 
the girls for work which she gave them after 
the fire, and allow her to take a rest, of which 
she is much in need. 

Boston has just parted with a school-teacher 
who deserves a notice for her long and faithful 
services. We refer to Miss Sarah A. Gale, 
who for thirty-six years has taught uninter- 
ruptedly in the public service. She was a 
graduate of the old Hancock School, at the 
North-end, and early commenced her labors as 
teacher. All this period she has been connect- 
ed with the Franklin School, and now leaves 
for Europe with her sister (the late Dr. E. D. 
G. Palmer’s widow) and family for an extended 
sojourn. The friends of Miss Gale can be 
numbered by the hundreds, and comprise not 
unfrequently both mothers and daughters, and 
possibly granddaughters, who, in turn, have 
been under her instruction. 

The State Temperance Alliance discussed the 
political situation at their session in this city on 
Wednesday. Hon. John B. Alley of Lynn was 
opposed to the present system of State police 
management, but was satisfied that the Repub- 
lican party meant temperance. Rev. George 
F. Clark of Mendon did not believe any such 
thing, nor that the Legislature came up to the 
wishes of Governor Washburn. The name of 
Gen. Butler was mentioned once or twice, but 
care was taken not to express any opinion as to 
his probable course except by James H. Rob- 
erts of Boston, who would go for him for his 
pluck though he took his whiskey every morn- 
ing. It was finally voted to make a thorough 
State prohibitory canvass, irrespective of poli- 
tics. 

A party of about sixty students from Dart- 
mouth College hada gay time on the top of 
Mount Washington on Friday of last week, the 
Fourth of July. They were on a tramp, and 
“doing” the mountains thoroughly. Two wag- 
ons took along their traps, while the boys 
footed it as served their pleasure. Dressed as 
‘*Modocs” and ‘‘Warm Spring” Indians, cach 
with a well-known name upon his cap, such as 
*‘Shack-nasty Jim,” ‘‘Scar-faced Charley,” and 
the rest, they took sides and indulged in a 
lively snow-balling scrimmage, plenty of snow of 
last winter's fall being found in the ravines, 
and some of it, even in comparatively exposed 
places, being over ten feet deep. In Tucker- 
man’s ravine the snow is now over eighty feet 
deep, and it is doubtful if it wholly disappears 
this summer. A friend who was.present, and 
is our informant, says the boys had a hilarious 
time in their contest. Such well-developed 
and healthy-looking students he had never be- 
fore seen. They entered the mountains at 
Littleton and propose to emerge at Conway. 


“Going to Oshkosh to have some fun with 
the boys” has passed into a proverb in all the 
Western country beyond Chicago; and, judg- 
ing from a letter we have received from a 
young gentleman residing in that growing town, 
there was some fun left on the Fourth of July. 
He says: ‘‘The day commenced with a heavy 
blow and rain-storm, but cleared off nicely by 
one o'clock. On Green Lake, just above here, 
an Oshkosh yacht upset and twelve persons 
were drowned, none of them belonging to Osh- 
kosh, however. Next in order was the pro- 
cession, with carts in which were represented 
all the various trades; then the oration, and 
finally the fireworks, which went off all at 
once, having accidentally caught fire. In the 
afternoon we had the ‘Modoes,’ in the shape 
of about twenty-five persons dressed in Indian 
costume, who went howling through the main 
streets at the top of their horses’ speed. One 
man was thrown, but not much hurt. Just 
after this, a lot of we boys rigged up a dummy 
man in tip-top shape, and, with screams of hor- 
ror, slid him off one of the highest buildings in 
the middle of the town, In about five minutes 
there was a crowd of from one to two thousand 
people clustered around the apothecary shop into 
which we hurried him, and folks have not got 
through asking who he was, and if he was 
killed. I have jyst heard that he fell out of a 
balloon; and there are numerous different 
stories concerning him.” 

Mr. Auditor Turner certainly makes a very 
entertaining yolume of his annual statement of 
Boston’s receipts and expenditures. From that 
just issued we gather that the sum paid out to 
‘‘run” the city the past year (to May |), was $17,- 
209,694.36; that $75,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed by the great fire of November 
last; that $5,000,000 have been borrowed for 
widening streets, caused by that fire, from the 
Baring Brothers, London; the net debt of the 
city is $23,744,894.80; the State tax was $736,- 
480.00; there was paid for new schgol-houses 
and land $454,230.34; soldiers’ relief $53,940. - 
45; city hospital $119,669.99; fire department 
$661,842.25; health $369,227.70; police $645,- 
042.62; buildings $73,208.94 ; institutions $341,- 
560.67; instruction §],746,703.25; streets $1,- 
673,344.77; water $1,160,028.18; peace jubilee, 
including police, foot-bridges, sewers, water, 
and entertaining guests, 862,296.89; care of the 
common and squares $91,347.87; retreshments 
and carriage-hire, badges, &c., for the city 
goyernment $10,262.74; Fourth of July cele- 
bratiog $22,022.13; soup for the poor $4,708.- 


(20; Japanese embassy $1651; Mount Hope 


cemetery 633,729.33; public baths $39,030.24 ; 
public library $87,333,22 ; assessore’ department 
$78,728.50, &c., &c. The city derived an in- 
come of $15,292,698.54 from various sources, 
of which g7,484,591.23 was from taxes on real 
and personal estaées, $901,799.18 from water 
rates, and $122,014.32 from rentals. The audi- 
tor's report is also interesting in accouuis of the 
publie eharities, the city property, the assessors" 
valuation, trust funds, &c., &c., and for statis- 
ticians, political economists and preachers 
must furnish an abundance of ysefy} data. 
John H. Kastburn, the large-hearted printer, 
whose death we mentioned last week, left as 
legacies, after providing for the wants of his 
wite, his pictures of the Apostle Eliot, the Duke 
of Wellington, and Daniel Webster, to the His- 
torical Society; to Edmund P. Dolbeare’s 
heirs $2000, in consideration of the care he 
took of his mother (his sister) when poor, sick 
and dying; to the employés of his printing-of- 





‘Democrat in politics, and was several times 


fice, eighteen years old and upwards, $100 


each; under eighteen years, $50 each; his fe- 
male servant for sixteen years, $3000; his male 
servant for ten years, $2000; to his foreman, 
$3000; to old associates and apprentices in the 
printing business, from $2000 to $500 each; 
to Thomas Barry, the actor, $2000; to his 
daughter, Fanny Eastburn Barry, $1000; to Wil- 
liam Hayden, ex-editor of the Atlas, $1000; 
to “Uncle” John G. Roberts, the bookbinder, 
$500, to Samuel Hatch, Thomas Groom, Ben. 
P. Shillaber (‘‘Mrs. Partington”), Charles G. 
Greene, of the Post, Edward Riddle (deceased), 
denry Tolman, Newell A. Thompson, Robert 
Pomeroy of Pittsfield, and B. C. Hough of 
Gloucester, old friends, $1000 each. His rela- 
tives, far and near, also receive handsome be- 
quests. He also gives $5000 to the Franklin 
Typographical Society, $2000 to the General 
Hospital for a perpetual free-bed for poor and 
sick printers, to the Aged Men’s Home $5000, 
to the Old Ladies’ Home $5000, to the Chil- 
dren’s Home $3000, to the Home for Aged 
Females $3000, to the Farm School $5000, to 
the Infant Asylum $5000, the Fatherless and 
Widows’ Society $1000, to. Boston $1000 for 
the education of poor girls in the normal 
school, to tae Apprentices’ Library Association 
$2000, Boston Port Society $2000, Church 
Home for Destitute Children $5000, Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches $10,000, and the 
remainder of his estate to the Boston Provi- 
dent Association. This is a preéminently wise 
and discriminating will, and will cause the 
memory of Mr. Eastburn to be long respected 
and cherished. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Bradford Academy still maintains its excel- 
lent reputation. See specia! notices. 





Mr. Dingley’s cigars and family-stores are 
selected with a view to the exigencies of the 
season. 


Mr. Englehardt’s wines are of the choice 
European brands, genuine, and eminently suit- 
able for family use. 

The city advertisements of this week, partic- 
ularly that in regard to the waste of water, 
should attract attention. 


Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co., whose 
goods are ever of the first quality, are reducing 
the price of sunshades, sun-umbrellas and dress- 
goods to close out their present stock, so that 
unusual favor is extended to their patrons in 
this regard. 

For ladies’ fine furnishing, Messrs. Cushman 
& Brooks are thoroughly prepared, as their 
elaborate advertisement elsewhere signifies. It 
is a pleasure to know that this original Temple 
place store has won the best consideration of 
purchasing ladies. 

The gold-bonds of the Vermont division of 
the Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad line, we 
learn, have received unusual favor in England, 
as well as in this country. Messrs. Fairbanks, 
Rrown & Co., are the Boston agents of this ex- 
cellent investment. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have a line of 
fine cambrics, of extra finish, and attractive 
figures, yard wide—very superior goods—which 
they are offering at only 12 1-2 cents per yard, 
the usual price beiug 25 cents. Such an oppor- 
tunity for desirable bargains is seldom presented. 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering 
to their sti!l numerous customers, despite the 
season, elegant sash ribbons at half-price— that 
is, $3 and $2 styles for $1.50 and $1. They are 
choice goods, which ought not to want buyers. 
Their store is open on Saturday afternoons as 
usual. 


Messrs. George R. Brine & Co. have won the 
right to be called ‘‘the great clothiers” if one 
considers either the excellence of their goods, 
the variety of styles and garments, the amount 
of the sales, or the reasonableness of the prices 
charged. Their store is invariably well-filled, 
and we have yet to learn of any customer dis- 
satisfied with either ready-made or measured 
work. 


Mr. C. A. Faxon, 82 Washington street, has 
organized some grand international excursion 
routes for the season, by the Fitchburg, Chesh- 
ire, Vermont Central, and Saratoga roads, which 
cannot be surpassed for beauty, comfort or 
cheapness. The Adriondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Niagara, Montreal, Quebec, White 
Mountains, &c., can be visited expeditiously 
and satisfactorily. 

If there is one place above another suggest- 
ive of coolness it is Oak Hall for it has been the 
aim of the proprietors tor over thirty years to be 
the first to present novelties to the public secur- 
ing this desideratum in warm weather. Thus 
they sell Yeddo straw-hats for 75 cts., every- 
where else costing $1.59; Malaga straw-hats for 
only 25 cts. ; and umbrellas, hammocks, bathing 
suits, sleeping suits, and everything else, at the 
same relative cheapness. Try Oak Hall for 
summer gear. 


The announcement of the sale of further 
Bellevue lands, on Thursday next, by auction, 
should arrest attention. ‘This company’s prop- 
erty is in close proximity to the Wollaston 
Heights territory, and will be connected with it 
by roads, as also with the old ‘‘railway village” 
of Milton, giving a beautiful connection with 
Squantum on the one side and Milton hills on 
the other. It is a charming country, and must 
inevitably, ere many years, become a valuable 
adjunct of Boston. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have present- 
ed the public with a work which has long been 
a desideratum with the travelling public — a 
complete New)#ngland Hand-Book, which 
shall give the inquirer all the information he 
needs, including routes, hotels, maps, incidents 
of history and travel, etc., etc., based upon the 
best English and American models. It is su- 
perior to any guide-book ever before issued in 
this country, and shows an accuracy, industry, 
and amplitude of material really surprising. 
Its new England character and scope will com- 
mend it to the largely-increasing number of 
tourists of this section, who will find eventually 
their journeys are not complete without this 
volume. The same house have a most excel- 
lent list of capita] new books for seaside, moun- 
tain or home reading. 





MUSIC NOTES, 
IN GENERAL. 

Charlotte Cushman drives out dailv in a neat 
Clarence, at Newport. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg has signed a con- 
tract with Mr. C. D. Hess, the former manager 
of the Parepa-Rosa troupe, which makes her 
appearance in English opera this fall a fact, 
contingent only on the securing of first-class 
associate talent. The names mentioned in con- 
nection are Habelmann as the tenor, Peakes as 
the basso, and Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Van 
Zandt as sopran). 

Fron an authentic source we jearn that Mr. 
Maurice Grau is to be Miss Kellogg’s manager, 
and has just gone to Europe to secure leading 
artists for the troupe. In either event it seems 
probable that we are to have a season of our 
American donna for the first time as the star of 
an Engiise opera campaign, and her legions of 
admirers will rejoice in tae prospect. for Kellogg 
cannot be spared even when two great soreign 
stars are in the field. 

Ole Bull, Mrs. Bull, and Miss Olea Bull, the 
violiniss’s Jittle daughter, have been at the Parker 
House this week. Mr. Bul] is deeply interest- 
ed in the subject of Erickson’s eacly explora- 
tions of America, and will, on his return to 
Norway, give a series of family concerts io 
which himself gnd wife will be the leading per- 
formers in aid of 9 monument to be erected in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in memory of the Nor- 
wegian discoverer. Mr. Bull is as fresh and 
youthful as ever, and very happy with his young 
wife and charming little daughter, who has all 
of her father’s brightness, sensitiveness and im- 
pulsiveness. The family sail for Europe to-day 








en route for Norway, by the White Star line. 


ART AND LITERARY NOTES. 


George William Curtis has arrived at his sum- 
mer home, Ashfield, whither his family preceded 
him trom New York several weeks ago. 

Rev. Clarence Fowler, pastor of the Unita- 
rian church at Laconia, N. H., was unable to 
preach last Sunday morning, and Mrs. Fowler 
took his place. She is credited with conduct- 
ing herself and the services ‘‘with the modesty 
of a blushing school-girl, combined with the ease 
and dignity of a pulpit veteran.” 

Rev. Dr. Olmstead, editor of the Watchman 
and Reflector, Rev. Dr. Cady of Arlington, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr., Prof Child of Harvard, and 
Judge Edward Kent of Maine, sailed from Bos- 
ton for Liverpool in the Olympus, on Tuesday. 


Mr. Smalley, writing from London, says: 
‘“‘Miss Kate Field is among the latest arrivals, 
and is the guest ef Lady Dilke for the season, 
at the close of which she will go to the conti- 
nent—Schwalbach first, and then the Pyrenees 
—and in October she sails again for America. 
Mark Twain is at Edwards’s Hotel, where he 
has Mr. Disraeli under his feet (and means to 
keep him there), with an earl on one side of 
him and a count on the other. In the midst of 
these aristocratic surroundings he preserves his 
loyalty to republican institutions, and dislikes 
a joke as much af ever.” 


Mr. J. A. Jackson, the sculptor, who has 
been absent in Italy for some seven years, re- 
turned, Monday week, to this city. He comes 
home on a visit, and will superintend the erec- 
tion of the soldiers’ monument in Lynn. The 
design is an allegorical group of three figures, 
representing Lynn flanked by war and justice. 
The casting is being done in Munich, and the 
granite base will soon be in readiness. It is 
thought that the monument will be ready for 
dedication early in September. 


At the rooms of the Art Club in Boylston 
street may be seen some fine specimens of 
drawings executed by pupils of the St. Louis 
Art School, an institution founded about eight- 
een months ago by Mr. Conrad Diehl, who is 
now in this city. These drawings show a very 
creditable degree of skill on the part of the 
scholars and plainly indicate that the instruction 
they have received has been excellent. Mr. 
Diehl’s mission to this city now is to raise funds 
to enable him to produce a grand painting illus- 
trating the ‘“‘Stamp-act riots.” The scene he 
would lay in Boston, and the figures represented, 
besides being life-size, would be as far as pos- 
sible accurate portraits of the prominent par- 
ticipators in those outbreaks. For the $10,000 
required for the prosecution of the work he 
would offer the painting itself as security during 
its progression, together with any other which 
it is in his power to give. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


THE MUSIC HALL 80CIETY. 

The committee of the Music Hall society, 
appointed to consider measures for carrying on 
the organization, met at Hamilton Hall last Sun- 
day morning, and passed two hours and a half in 
discussion, Rev. N. Damon acting as chairman. 
After a few preliminary remarks by different 
persons, Mr. A. A. Knight offered a series of 
resolutions to the effect that the existence of 
Music Hall society for five years, unaided by 
the usual appliances by which religious organi- 
zations flourish, demonstrates the merits of its 
religion and style of preaching, and also its 
right to exist; and that those present pledge 
themselves to make a free, liberal religious so- 
ciety in that hall a success. These resolutions, 
havingsbeen unanimously adopted, an informal 
conversation followed, in which the subject of 
Mr. Alger’s resignation was discussed, and the 
feasibility of obtaining the services of Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, whom the retiring pastor 
nominated as his successor. Much affection 
and enthusiasm for Mr. Alger was manifested 
by many of the speakers, one saying that she 
considered him ‘‘the highest man in all the 
world,” and that ‘‘although Mr. Frothingham 
had not so much life as Mr. Alger, Boston 
might give it to him if it chose to do sv;” 
another lady considered that Boston woald be 
disgraced if Music Hall ceased to be the meet- 
ing-place of the liberal religionists, and urged 
the necessity of immediate action lest it should 
fall into the hands of some sectarian church. 
Subscriptions papers were passed around, and 
$1313 was subscribed in a few minutes. A com- 
mittee of three gentlemen, nominated by the 
chair, named the following committee of ten, who 
were instructed to report at the meeting to-mor- 
row (Sunday) morning the names of the officers 
of the general committee: N. Damon, E. R. 
Frost, A. A. Knight, J. L. Oliver, John F. 
Mills, H. Radcliffe, Mrs. Polley, Mrs. Dr. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Burrill and Mrs. Clark. 

DOWN THE HARBOR. 

Quite a large and respectable party of ladies 
and gentlemen assembled on Lewis wharf on 
Sunday evening, and at half-past seven o'clock 
embarked on board the steamer ‘‘Stamford” for 
an excursion to Long Island, and to listen to a 
sacred concert by the Metropolitan Band on 
the lawn in front of the hotel at that place. 
The wind had lulled, the fogs were idling in 
their ocean caves, purple clouds hung along the 
eastern horizon, and the setting sun left a 
golden effulgence immediately behind from 
which one might have imagined Bierstadt to 
have borrowed in his picture of ‘‘A California 
Sunset.” Nature delights in golden hues, and 
as this decreased in brilliancy it extended it- 
self along the entire western horizon. As the 
boat sped over the waters, and along the green 
islands, and the beacon lights glinted out along 
the horizon, we could not help feeling, though 
the day be profaned by many, what a blessing 
is the Sabbath to the toiling sons and daughters 
of large cities, and what would become of them, 
constantly pent up in city walls, without the 
opportunities of one day in seven to lay aside 
their toil and seek refuge in the country and at 
the sea-side, to enjoy the sweet influences of 
the fields and woods, and the health-giving 
breezes of the ocean! But the passage seemed 
a short one, and all too soon we neared the 
landing; and as we walked across the wharf 
and up to the steps of the hotel the wavelets 
were kissing the shores with a murmuring 
sound, a soothing lullaby, and the band struck 
up Keller’s national hymz. The trees have 
grown since we were at this place three years 
ago, suggesting more shade from the noonday 
sun. As we sat there in our wrappings—the 
breeze was fresh and cool—listening to the 
music, watching the glimmer of the distant 
lights, the fading of the twilight sky into dark- 
ness, the increasing shade and apparent solidity 
of the water, until, as one lady friend said, ‘‘it 
looked as much like land as water,” the rising 
moon shedding more and more radiance upon 
the scene—as we sat there with the quiet crowd, 
or wandered over the grounds, it seemed, in- 
deed, a season of worship, a fitting close for 
the Sabbath. Returning, those who could 
united their yoiceg ip singing—a happy com- 
pany all, apparently; grateful for the blessings 
of life, and especially for what on this occasion 
we had enjoyed of the solid earth, the throbbing 
ocean, the shining moon, the star-spangled, 
arching heavens, and, not least, the pleasant 
people with whom we had been privileged to 
exchange greetings. 

_——]?$$$ $$ 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 





BaRGalINS !--Shirts made to order at the “EAGLE” 
for $2.50, $3.00, $3.50. 

No Fapine.—The place to buy Indigo-Blwe Tricot 
Suits for Men’s. Youths’, Boys’ and Chijdren’s wear 
—at the “EaGLe.” 








The PURE Haik MATTRESSES made by STEVENS 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything betier. 3 


COMMON SENSE.—Why refuse tq yse a pure stimu- 
jJant, if you know that it will do you good? The cel- 
ebrated EXTRACT OF RYE is pure, and if you want 
anything of the kind you had better try it. Sold every- 





For FINE CLOTHING (good as custom), Furnishing 
Goods, and Umbrellas for Men and Boys, visit the 
“EAGLE,” corner Washington and Essex streets. 


THE WEIGHT oF SMOKE is hardly to be obtained 
unless by consuming one of JAMES DINGLEY & Co.’s 
fine IMPORTED CuBAN C1GaRs, and then weighing 
the resid To patrons at the South 
End, they have a branch store under the Everett 
House, 1585 Washington street, in addition to the old 
stand at 99. 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
prompt, eficient and safe waster of such symptoms as 
loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
dizziness, ' holy, constipation, 
flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others. For sale by all druggists. Price, $1 
per bottle. tf june2l 


THe GROWING DEMAND for jthe better class of 
RHINE and MOsSELLE WINEs has induced M. ENGEL- 
HARDT & Co. to make further additions to their 
already large list, and so has enabled them to offer to 
the public a greater variety of celebrated and rare 
vintages than ever before. They now offer these mag- 
nificent specimens: 

Forster Auslese, Forster Jesuitengarten, Ruedes- 
heimer Berg, Rauenthaler, etc. 

Alig ine producti of world-f: vineyards, 
and warranted as pure as they are delicious. 

These are in addition to a large stock of the best 
Rhine, Moselle and Champagne Wines. 

M. Engelhardt & Co. are special agents for Dein- 
hard & Co., Coblenz. 

Office, 81 Washington street, Room 13, up-stairs. 
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THE ABSOLUTE PURITY of our Rhine, Moselle and 
Champagne Wines, aa well as their GENUINE CHAR- 
ACTER, Will be established conclusively for any cus- 
tomer or visitor. Evidence in writing, the Judgment 
of experts, and any practical test, will be offered. 

The severest scrutiny and the closest comparison 
is invited! 

We know that we have the largest and most varied 
stock of Wines in the city. Our cellars are now filled 
and will repay a visit. We shall be pleased to show 
customers through them. 

The list is too extensive for the limits of an ordi- 
nary notice. 

For the best, soundest and most delicious light 
wines of all grades, visit our Weinstube. M. ENGLE- 
HARDT & Co., 8L Washington street, Room 13, 
up stairs. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL.—The Forty- 
sixth Year will begin on the 8th of September. Prior 
to July 7 application for places can be made at our 
temporary rooms in John A. Andrew Hall, corner of 
Essex and Chauncy streets. Parents who are in 
tending to send very young children are invited to 
call upon us at their earliest convenience. 
june2s 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
New BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
dress protection of depositors. 3m my3 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The next Schoo] Year of this Institution will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, the th of August, 1873. The 
new building, with its situation, is unsurpassed. The 
course of study is comprehensive, embracing the An- 
cient and Modern Languages. All the departments 
are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most 
learned lecturers in the country. Reference may be 
made to Rufus Anderson, LL.D., Boston. Apply for 
admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H. JOHN- 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

jyl2 E4t JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 











Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


OFFER AT RETAIL 


20 CASES 


YARD-WIDE 


FINE CAMBRICS 


BEAUTIFUL STYLES, 


—AT— 


12 1-2 Cents. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


Jyl2 lt 








YOUR 


July Dividends 


May be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


; —OF THE— 
Lamoille Valley, 8t. Johnsbury and Essex 
County Railroads, 
—FORMING THE— 

VERMONT DIVISION 

—OF THE— 
Portland & Ogdensburg R. BR. Trunk Line. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway. New York. 

FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
aa@r For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally 
jy}? 
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WHITE'S 
SPECIALTY 


— FOR — 


DYSPEPSIA ! 





PITTSTON, Me., April 17. 
Mr. H. G. WHITE :—I take pleasure in giving you 
the following certificate: My wife, Mrs. H.C. Lord, 
during last winter, was afflicyed with Pyspepsia in 
the most obstinate form. After trying several phy- 
sicians and various remedies without relief, saw 
your Specialty advertised, and without any other in- 
ducement gave itatrial. After taking ttwo bottles only 
it produced the desired effect. I cheerfully recom- 
mend it, therefore, as an excellent medicine for the 
stomach, and deem it my duty to give you this tes*i- 


monial. CHARLES E. LORD. 





COLUMBUS, Miss., June 1. 
I take pleasure in commending White's Specialty 
for Dyspepsia to the public. I haye tested its merits, 
and found it mare efficacious than any medicine 
prescribed or patented for that disease. 
R. F. HUDSON. 
Endorsed by 5. T. MaER, Southern Express Compa- 
ny, and C. E. Davcr, Columbus, Miss. 


— co 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 


Walking Skirts, 

Train Skirts, Night Dresses, 

Demi Train Skirts, Drawers, 
Underskirts. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Will offer, in their LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS 
DEPARTMENT, 


1000 SKIRTS, of their own manufacture. 
1000 CHEMISES ‘‘ “ * 
1000 Pair of DRAWERS. 

1000 TRAIN and DEMI-TRAIN SKIRTS. 


Embroidered, Plain, Tucked, Ruffled and 
Fluted. 


—ALSO— 


Finest French Corsets, 


PANNIERS, PADS, 


Pages, Belts, Belt Clasps, &c. 
Also, just opened, 30,000 YARDS 


HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
HAMBURG INSERTIONS, 
HAMBURG FLOUNCINGS. 


Elegant Goods! Prices Lower than ever before of- 
fered. Also, ENTIRE NEW AND ELEGANT 
SHADES in 


NECKTIES, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Also, ELLGANT LINES 

Ladies’ LISLE THREAD HOSE, Long 

Tops, 

BALBRIGGAN HOSE, Long Tops. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON HOSE, 

Long Tops. 

GAUZE and GOSSAMER UNDER- 

VESTS. 


LACE JAOKETS, FIOHUS and 
SACQUES. 


LAOE SCARFS and VEILS. 
LACE POINTS in Magnificent 
Goods. Prices, $17.50 to $100 
Each. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


* july12 lt 


Chemises, 








~ EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


OFFER 


ELEGANT 


SASH RIBBONS 


—AT AN— 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


RIBBONS FORMERLY SOLD AT $3.00, 
Now $1.50. 
RIBBONS FORMERLY SOLD AT $2.00, 


Now $1.00. 
SILK 
BRENADINE SASHES. 


FORMER PRICE $10.00, 


Now $4.00. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


WINTER ST. 





July,, 


MALAGA 


STRAW HATS! 


Received from our Mr. Simmons, Jr., 


LARGE LOT OF THESE 


Durable Hats for the Seaside, 


AT RETAIL. 


Only 25 Cents Each. 


Also we have just received and added to our Hat 
Department a SELECTED LOT of 


THE CELEBRATED 
Yeddo Straw Hats, 


In large and extra large sizes, suited to professional 
men with heads of the Websterian mould, and all 
others who find it difficult to procure Hats large 
enough to be worn with comfort. This Hat possesses 
the advantages of lightness and ventilation, and 
when offered at 


75 CENTS, 
Or Half the Regular Price. 


makes it the Cheapest and Best for City, Seaside or 
Country. 

200 Japanese Umbrellas. 

1000 Manila Hammocks (plain or col’) $2.75. 
Bathing Suits and Caps. 

Boy’s Sailor Suits for the Seashore. 
Ladies’ Bathing Suits and Bathing Shoes. 


(MUCH UNDER PRICE.) 
Also a Fresh Stock of the celebrated 


East India Cobiaand Pyjomehs, or Sieeping 
Suits, made from the pure Ponjee Silk, 
Yachting Flannel Suits. 

All Styles Liney Suits, 

Linen ‘“‘Ulater” Duster for travellers. 


G. W. SIMNONS & SON, 
OAK HALL. 

julyl2 

HALL’S 

SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 

With a Capital of Half a Million 

Dollars, 

Has a reputation worth ten times that 

amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 

don’t amount to one quarter of one per 

cent. 

Look out for Oounterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 














where. JaMES DINGLEY & Co., 99 and 128 Wash- 





ington street. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
june’ is 





GREAT REDUCTION! 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO. 


Great Reduction in Prices 


—OF— 


SUN SHADES, 
SUN UMBRELLAS 


—AND— 


DRESS GOODS, 


To Close the Present Stock. 


The Special attention of our patrons is re- 
quested to this announcement. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington Street, 
—AND- 


1,3,5 and 7 Winter Street. 
julyle It 

GREAT SLAUGHTER 

—AT— 


201. 


Geo. R. Brine & Co.’s 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
Closing-Out Sale. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY YARD OF GOODS MARKED DOWN. 


All Cassimeres from which we have been making 
Pantaloons to order during the season for $15 
and $16, now selling for 

$12.00. 


All other Cassimeres marked down to 


$10.00. 


English Mixed Suits, made to order, 


wy oy, - 
$35, $40, $45, 
being a reduction of $8.00 to $10.00 a suit. 
Best Scotch Mixed Suits, made to order, 


$35.00. 


We still have a very tine assortment of the above 
goods, and early purchasers can secure CHOICE 
STYLES. 
For Reduced prices in the Ready-made and 
Gent's Furnishing Goods Departments, sce 
daily papers. 

We are marking down every article in our stock 
to-day. ‘ 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO., 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 Washington Street. 201 
julyl2 tf 





NEW ENGLAND: 
A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS, 


With the Western and Northwestern Bor- 
ders, from New York to Quebec, 


With Plans of New York, Boston, Providence, New- 
port, Hartford, New Haven, Portland, Montreal, 
Quebec; and Maps of New England, Environs of 
Boston. White Mountains, Hudson River, New 
York Central Park, Lake Winnepesaukee and 
Nahant. l6mo. Flexible cover. @2. 

This is the first attempt to produce a Guide to New 
England on the principles of the best European works 
of similar character. It is designed to enable travel- 
lers to visit all notable spots, the famous watering- 
places and mountain resorts of New England with 
the greatest economy of time, muney and temper. 
It gives lists of hotels, with their prices; describes 
the various routes by railway, steamer or stuge; and 
includes complete epitomes of the histories of the 
old New England towns, a statement of the principal 
scenic attractions, and whatever information tourists 


desire. 
CAPITAL NEW BOOKS 


FOR SEASIDE, MOUNTAIN OR CITY. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S The Other Girls. $2. In 
steady, urgent demand, 30 that orders outrun the 
capacity of the press. 
HOWELLS’S A Chance Acquaintance. $1.50. 
The most popular book Mr. Howells has yet written 
—admired and read by everybody. 
MISS PHELPS’S What to Wear? Paper 50 cents 
cloth, $1. A terrible indictment of the prevalent 
fashion in woman’s dress. A book with a purpose 
—to make women healthier, happier and more 
comfortable. The most telling book on the subject, 
and the most popular book Miss Phelps has written 
since “The Gates Ajar.” 
H. H.’s Bits of Travel. 21.50. A new eilition of 
this sparkling, delightful series of travel sketches. 
With Portrait of “. German Landlady” and a 
Picture of Gastein. 
JULES VERNE’S Tour of the World in Eighty 
Days. $1.50. One of the most entrancing of books. 
Full of incident, adventure, information, and in- 
*ensely interesting. 
MRS. THAXTER’S Among the Isles of Shoals, 
3! A very fascinating account of the Isles, 
which have become a famous summer 
known and enjoyed by everybody. 
MISS FIELD’s Hap-Hazard. $1.50. “One of the 
brightest, freshest, breeziest books of the season.” 
PAPER NOVELS. The Widow Lerouge anil 
The Mystery of Orcival. Highly sensational, 
following detectives in pursuit of criminals.—— 
Ropes of Sand. A collection of very bright, 
attractive stories. Ruth Maxwell. Brilliant. 
high-bred, good enough for anybody.—Ready- 
Money Mortiboy. One of the best stories in 
Osgood’s Library of Novels. 75 cents each. | 
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*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- } 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO. 


julyl2 BOSTON. 


2 ree 
NARRAGANSETT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


THE 


CITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


FIRST NATIONAL 


OF WORCESTER, 


CONTINUE BNSINESS, AS USUAL, AT THEIR 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 27 State Street. 


JOHN W. PORTER, 


AGENT. 


o'clock, A.M 
at least twelve veare old. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, = (( 


SEIZED GOODS. 
DISTRICT OF BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN, 
Custom Hous, July 8, 1873. § 
In conformity with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress, approved April 2, I8#, and the Act of 
July 18, 1866, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby 
given that the following described goods, wares and 
merchandise have been seized for violation of the 
revenue laws, aud are detained in public store at 
this port; and persons Claiming the same are request- 
ed to appear and make claims within (20) twenty 
days trom the date of this publication. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 








March 7, Is72—Seven (7) Boxes Cigars. Mary Allerton. 

March Is, Is72—Twenty-six (26) Bottles Gin, Sch. Alice 
Myrick. 

May 20, I872—One (1) Bag Coffee, Sch. Alice Myrick. 

June 3, Is72—2 Rolls Carpeting, | Bbl. cont’g China 
Set. Ship Gettysburg. 

June 10, 1s72—1000 Cigars, Ship Cevlon. 

July 6, I872—3 Lace Shawls, | Silk Scarf, 2 Silk Hand- 
kerchie Steamer New England. 

July 16, i872—2 Bbls. Molasses, Brig Rosella. 

Jan. 8, 1873—300 Cigars, Ship Pegarus, Toile. 

Feb. 21, Is73—Svo Cig 

May 19, 1873—300 Cigars, Barqgue Annie, Matanzas. 

June 2, 1873—Six (6) Bottles Rum. 
All for violation of Act of 1799. See. 63. 

March 5, I872—500 Cigars, Brig Cherub. 

June 10, 1872—2 Boxes (1000) Cigars, Ship Importer. 

June 21, 1872—3650 Cigars, Brig Jane E. 

July 17, 1872— 1800 Cigars, Barque Jennie, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Dec. 16, IS72—4 Boxes Cigars, Ship Sonora, Manilla. 

April 16, 1873, 1000 Cigars. Brig O. C. Clary, Havana. 

June 5, 1873, 450 Cigars, Barque Kepler. ~ 

June 16, IS73—150 Bunches Cigarettes, Brig Giles Lor- 
ing, Havana. 

June 19, IS7-—31 Bbl. cont’g 22 Box Brandy, 12 Whis- 
key, and 300 Cigars, Steamer Alhambra. 

All for violation of Act of July 28, 1866, See. 1. 

April 2, Is72—Llvo Cigars, Brig May Flower. 

April 10, Is72—25) Pieces Flax and Cotton Tape, 2 
ieces Worsted Tape, Steamer Palmyra. 

Oct. 5, I871—2 Gola Vest Chains, § setts Brooches and 
Earrings. 

May 13, Is72—3 Packages Lead Pencil. (12 gross). 
June 1, Is72—3 Bot. Gin and 3 Bot. Wine, Steamer 
Tiber. 
June 6. Is72 

3. Iss 
























One (2) Bag Sugar, Brig Daisy Boynton. 

—L10U Cigars. % 

33 Bottles Brandy. 

One (Ll) Black Silk Dress Pattern. 

—Twenty (20) Bottles Brandy, Sch. Annie. 
3 Bays Sugar, Sch. J. Bickmore. 

2—22 Yards Brown Silk, Stm’r Samaria. 

—2 Pieces Wool Cloth, 2 Pairs Stockings, 
Steamer Commerce. 

Nov. 20, I872—6 Bottles Brandy, Steamer New Bruns- 
wick. 

Noy. 23, Is72—1 Box Cigars, Steamer New York. 

Dee. 30, IS72—53 Cigars. 

Feb. 7, IsS73—1 Cask Gin. 
oe os) Bag Coffee, Ship Freydis. 
fess os 9 Bot. Gin, | Bot. Whiskey. 1 Bot. Brandy. 

March 14, 1873—200 Cigars, Sch. C. A. Higgins : 

All for violation of Act of 1799, Sec. 50. 

Sept. 13, Is7z—Two (2) Tubs Butter, Sch. Harvest 
Queen. 

Oct. 18, IS72—4000 Cigars, Barque Alexandria. 

Dee. 10, is7:—I1s Bottles Brandy. Sch. Gladiator, 

June 20, Is63—2 Trunks, | Bag Cigars (5300), Brig 
Lititia. 

All for vielation of Act of 1799. Sec. 24. 

Nov. 3, I8S72—1 Astracan Cap and | Pair Gloves, for 
violativn of Act of July Is, 1866, Sec. 4. 

April 17, Is73—8 Pieces Velvet, Steamer Siberia, for 
violation of Act of 1799, See. 46. 


1873 INTERNATIONAL —«1873 
Excursion Routes 


Through the Eden of America 
OVER THE 


Fitchburg, Cheshire, Vermont Central, 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroads, 


And connecting with all other 
RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS 
that run North, South, East or West from these roads® 


GRAND EXCURSIONS 


—TO THE— 














Adirondacks, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Sarato- 
ga, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, The St. Law- 
rence, and White Mountains, 

Aud other points, are prepared for L873, 

TICKETS NOW READY. 

FAXON’S HAND BOOK OF TRAVEL 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE, with Maps, Tables, 
and description of these routes, is an invaluable ecom- 
panion for Excursionists. Price 50 cents, 
Pullman Parlor-Cars between Boston and 
Saratoga. Chairs Secured at this Office. 


Line Office, 82 Washington St., Boston. 
jyl2 4t)) «6C. A. FAXON, General Agent. 


AUCTION SALES. 


BY N, A. THOMPSON 8 CO, 
Office Nos. 10 & I1 Old State House. 


AND 
Directions, 








Second Public Sale 


7) 


LAND IN QUINCY 


BELONGING TO THE 
BELLEVUE PARK LAND ASSOCIATES. 
Forty Choice Suburban Building Lots 
on the Line of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, 20 minutes’ ride from Boston. 
THURSDAY, July 17, at 2.50 o'clock P.M., on the 








premises. 

The Bellevue Park Land Associates will offer by 
dere auction forty of the choice and very eligible 
suilding lots on the plan of their territory prepared 
by W. A. Garbett for thei first sale in September 
last, and to be used at this. This territory as thus 
laid out is subdivided inte 25 bloeks, containmg in 
all 276 lots, varying in width and depth, having wide 
avenues and streets, and especially adapted for the 
accommodation and convenience of families who de- 
sire to secure a pleasant residence at moderate cost, 


that is easy of access, and a short distanee only from 
the city. 
These lands are located on aud near Squantum 


street, on the elevated ground lying south of the Old 
Colony Railroud, between the Atlantic and Mount 
Wollaston stations, commanding extended and beau- 
tiful views of surrounding cities and towns, and is 
believed to be as eligibly situated for suburban resi 
dences of the class tor which they are intended by 
the Associates as any others now tor sale within the 
same distance of the city. 

The proprietors of the Bellevue property are ex- 
pending large sums of money in building streets and 
avenues, and otherwise increasing its attractions, 
and itis their intention at this their secoml publie 


sale, to adopt the course they then carried out in 
selling the comparatively small portion of them now 
as then offered, without regard to price and upon 
terms of payment that cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


A small percentage only of the purchase money will 
be required in cash. 

Persons Wishing to attend the sale will be furnished 
with free tickets both ways, taking the train that 
leaves the Old Colony Depot at 145, returning after 


sale at 5.12. 
Free tickets with a pamphlet description ind plan 
annexed may be obtained on and atter Saturday, 
July 2, at the office of N. A. THOMPSON & Co., 
Auctioneers, 10 and TL Old State Houses and also on 
application to A. FL. NASON, No. 15 State street, or to 
N. B. WALKER and GEO. CLARK, Ji. at office of 
the company, No. 6 Court street, room 3. and 
CHARLES E. JACKSON, 19 Downe street, trustees 
avd managers. 


jyla It 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
it eee Bb 
GENERAL LAWS AND RESOLVES. 


OF on SF oO eS 


Notice is hereby given that copies of the GENERAL 
LAWS AND RESOLVES, passed by the Legi-lature of 
Massachusetts during tie ses-ron for IS75) ean be 
obtaimed by citizens desiving them at the several 


Police Stations in this city. audat the City Clerk's 

Office, City Hall. s. FF. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
julyl2 zt 
hae Gd does O F BO SEO -®:: 


IMPORTANT TO WATER-TAKERS USING 
HAND Hosk. 


Owing to the reckles= manner in which Cochituate 
Water is used by the aid of hand hose, and the con- 
sequent reduced level of the water at Chestaut Mitb 
Reservoir, the Water Board have is<ued orders to 
shut off the water from the premises of all those 
reported as using the hose at otter than the pre- 


scribed hours. 
By order of the Board, 
WM. F. DAVIS, Water Registrar. 
July 12, 1873. zt 
i ee 3 O F B03 >5: ©} 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS: 
Proposals for Grading Columbas Avenue. 


N 


sealed Proposals will be received at the Ofice of 
the Superintendent of Streets. City Hall, Boston, un- 
til FRIDAY, July Is, is73. twelve o’clock M., for 
Grading Columbus avenue, between Ferdinand street 
and Park square, with clean earth or gravel. Pro- 
posals to stave the price per cubtc yard tor the earth 
delivered and spread upon the strect, and measored 
by the City Surveyor on the completion of the work, 
no allawanee to be made for settling or shrinkage. 
The work to be commenced immediately, and com 
pleted on or before September 1, 1x73. The right is 


reserved to reject apy or all propasals. Proposals to 

be indorsed, “Proposals for Grading Columbus ave- 

nue,” and addres-e to the 

CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PAVING. 
jyl 


N. 


It 
J eae EF. Be is 
PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 
An examination of candidates for admission to the 
Public Latin sghool will be held at the school house, 
Bedford street. TUESDAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 
Each candidate for aduis-ion must be 
Ile must be able to read 
English correctly and fluently, to =pell all words of 


‘4 oO s 7) 


common occurrence, and ta write well and readily 
from dictation; must understand mental arithmetic, 
the simple rules of written arithmetic, with reduction 


and fraction=, both vulgar and decimal; must be able 


to eXplain the terms most used in geography, and to 
state the lewling fact-,and mu-t have a sufficrent 
knowledge of Eoglish grammar & parse common 
prose. Each candidate trom a Grammar school is to 
bring @ certificate of age from his father or guardian, 


and of good moral character from the master of the 
school. 
tificates, and 4 certificate from a physician that he 
has been vaccinated 


Kvery other applicant is to bring these cer- 


jyl2 2t))) FRANCIS GARDNER, Head-master. 





OE Ore SF: ORs 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


,iTyY 


There will be an examination of Candidates for 


admission to the Bostou Normal School, at the School- 
house in West Newt street, FRIDAY, September 5, 


Is72_ “t 9 o'clock, A.M. A diploma of graduation 
from é.. er af the Boston High Schools will be con- 
sidered evidence of qualification for admission. Can- 


(idates not graduates of the Boston High Schools 


must be prepared to pass an exayamation in the ordi- 
nary High School studies, and must present evidence 


of good moral character, Applications or inquiries 
in regard to this schoo may be addressed to the un- 








Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar Proof. 
jnly5 a“ 
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dersigned, at Sougs Boston, till July ah. 
ulyS-2t L. DUNTON, Head Master. 
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ard- »” Sermon. cipal wealth of the patriarchs consisted mostly 
senemeunnls — pr po and sheep, the subsistance of which ren- 


SOUTHERN PIETY AND PULPIT-ORATORY. | dered it necessary that they should move fre- 
f 1630 I attended a Metho- quently, waiting es ¥ eon —: 
mo 0 i eed fa ent was 
Ph pecthgier vg in the interior of Georgia, Prag ety vanaiiie chief with his long 
and heard a sermon «hich I have never 7 retinue of men-servants and maid-servants, and 
able to forget or describe. 1 have attempted | qocks and herds. struck out over the land for 
several one write = oo - 24 | pastures peace arr, t plenty. = 
on paper. RABY FRECP cS /room enaagh then in Palestine to warrant this. 
snufiling and spitting and groaning a tag | Land speculation was unknown, and the posses- 
after-a-fox sort of yelp and whine, to which no | ion of cattle and tent accommodation comprised 
per oor gyre ignore ggg eet alg sand g whoo gon oar aoe on 
appreciated. ; extent. Home depen : 
times for ba a oi oe sens pe circumstance—the locale of the tent determin- 
been satisfied with my effort. ing the fact. 
a remedial agent in exorcising the demons of| "The manner of these tents was simple. They 
hypochondria, and have never failed ‘to send| were formed of cloth, or skins of animals, 
them down a steep place in the sea,” or some-| stretched upon cords or light frames and sup- 
where else, to the great relief of the _—s' ported by poles set in the ground. And tents 
The speaker had just been licensed and it) constructed on this principle are in use to-day 
was his first were _in ea ba tita aiagpr among the Arabs, unchanged through all the 
prapoceoanciafep Soe" ape poem St Pee ceag hn ge Rage og 
ju - i more 
aaneth: His remarks evinced great reverence ee soma me tent to a high state of perfec- 
for the works of God as manifested in zoOlogy | sion. ‘The tent, or tabernacle, that Moses 
and natural history, and ‘“‘was taking up the | roared in the valley of Sinai, to contain the ark 
Bible in regular order for the first Bars +n on of the Lord, was magnificent in the extreme— 
life.” He had gotten as far as foes 4 story Exodus xxv., vi.—composed of ‘‘gold and silver 
Noah, the ark, the flood, ete. Besides, 6 and brass, and blue and purple and scarlet, and 
before his conversion he had been reading | fine linen and goat's hair, and ram’s skins dyed 
Goldsmith's ‘Animated Nater, and the two to- red, and badger’s skins, and shittim wood, oil 
gether, by the aid and assistance of the sperit, | fr the light, spices for anointing oil and for 
had led him into a powerful train of thinking a5 | sweet incense,” the description of which is 
he stood at his work-bench ~ = vat , gorgeous, but too long for our present purpose. 
But, whatever his somspygioe ab pc wets days | Costly fare for tent decoration came thus 
his own. The text was: “As it was in > oe early into use, and they were employed as a lin- 
of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of/ ing as well as for coverings of the tent turni- 
Man be.” yore agate dcod. . sete ture. Marco Paulo found the tents of the Khan 
of Genesis descriptive of the flood, hed | of Tartary fitted out with the richest skins, among 
up” suddenly, and broke out in the following | which were those of the ermine, brought from 
strains :— distant northern countries. The badger skins 
“Yes, my brethren, the ~~ ay = geri employed by Moses, as above described, must 
dows was opened-ai, and the floocs a em have been brought from abroad, as the badger 
g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah, and there | it is said is not indigenous to Judea. The tents 
pnt = — Riches a arena WAS | of the sovereigns - the ge ria yy nia 
apheth-ah, a-l-i a-gwine into me i ti . That of a leading Persian 
And there was the elephant-ab, that g-r-e-a-t chief alinoel, semubie the power of arameige to 
animal-an, of which Goldsmith describes in his | Jescribe it: “The outside was covered with fine 
‘Animated Nater’-ah, what is as big asa horse-| .arjet cloth, the lining was of violet-colored 
ah, and his bones as big as a tree-ah, depending | atin, on which were representations of birds 
somewhat on the size of the tree-ah, a-l-l| ang beasts, with trees and flowers, the whole 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. And the heavens of being composed of pearls, diamonds, rubies 


conqueror so honored was Rodney; Rossi re- 
ceived £6000 for his cold and clumsy design; 
Lord Howe's statute followed ; and next that of 
Lord Duncan, the hero of Camperdown. It is 
a sitnple statue by Westniacot, with a seaman 
jand his wife and child on the pedestal. For 
Earl St. Vincent, Bailey produced a colossal 
statue, and the usual. coupling—History and a 
trumpeting Victory. 

_Then came Nelson's brothers-in-arms—men 
of lesser mark. Many of his captains pre- 
ceded him on'the red road to death. Westcott 
who fell at Aboukir; Mosse and Riou, who fell 
before Copenhagen (a far from stainless vic- 
tory). Riou was the brave man whom Camp- 
bell immortalized in his fiery ‘‘Battle of the 
Baltic. Riou lies 

‘Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore,” 
Then at last, in 1806, came a hero worthy, in- 
deed, of such a cathedral—Nelson hiuiself. 
The Prince of Wales and all his brothers led 
the procession of nearly 8000 soldiers, and the 
chief mourner was Admiral Parker (the Muti- 
ny of the Nore Parker). Nelson’s coffin was 
formed out of a mast of L’Orient—a vessel blown 
up at the battle of the Nile, and presented to 
Nelson by his friend, the captain of the ‘“‘Swift- 
sure.” The sarcophagus, singularly enough, 
had been designed by Michael Angelo’s contem- 
porary, Torreguiano, for Wolsey in the days of 
his most insatiable pride, and had remained 
ever since in Wolsey’s chapel at Windsor; 
Nelson’s flag was to have been placed over the 
coffin, but as it was about to be lowered the 
sailors who had borne it, as if by an irresistible 
impulse, stepped forward and tore it in pieces, 
for relics. Dean Milman, who, as a youth was 
present, says, ‘‘I heard, or fancied I heard, the 
low wail of the sailors who encircled the re- 
mains of their admiral.” Nelson’s trusty com- 
panion, Lord Collingwood, who led the van- 
guard at Trafalgar, sleeps near his-old captain, 
and Lord Northesk, who led the rear-guard, is 
buried opposite. A brass-plate on the pave- 
ment under the dome marks the spot of Nelson’s 
tomb. The monument to Nelson, inconven- 
iently placed at the opening of the choir, is by 
one of our greatest sculptors—Flaxman. It is 
hardly worthy of the occasion, and the figures 
on the pedestal are puerile. Lord Lyons is 
the last admiral whose monument has been 
erected in St. Paul’s. 


i in the world, from the apple incident and 
yeas fall to Credit Mobilier and the fall of 
Congress. The work contained five thousand 
chapters, all with running titles. The agent, 
after talking on the general excellences of the 
volume about five minutes, commen:sed on the 
headings of those chapters, and as the woman 
did not say a word to interrupt him, he felt that 
he was making a conquest, and he rattled away 
so that she shouldn’t have a chance to say no. 
It took him nearly half an hour, and as he 
breathlessly went on the sweat started on his 
forehead, and he made convalsive grasps at his 
collar, and when he finished he had hardly 
strength enough left'to put on a bewitching 
smile and hand her his ready pen wherewith to 
subscribe her name to the order-book. She 
took the pen, but instead of putting her auto- 
graph on his list she lifted a scrap of paper 
from her work-box and wrote in plain letters, 
“Ime defe and dum.” He'said not a word, but 
the unutterable things that he looked ‘as he 
turned tothe door would fill a library.—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Catcuinc SunsHinE.— (By John W. Chad 

wick. )— 

My next-door neighbor's little girl, 
A cunning two year old, 

Wondered one day why drooped her flowers, 
And pleaded to be told. 

Then said her mamma, ‘‘Here in-doors 
The sunshine doesn’t come 

To warm and bless and gladden them 
And drive away their gloom. 

And so they droop as children do 
Who get no tender love 

To cheer them on that upward way 
Whereon we all must move.” 

Next day, when mamma went to seek 
Her darling at her play, 

She found her standing in the sun 
In just the queerest way ; 

For there she held aloft a cup 
Above her pretty head; 

‘* What are you doing, Lulu dear?” 
Mamma, astonished, said. 

And she, her cup still held aloft— 
Bless her, ye heavenly powers! 

“¢T’m catching sunshine, mamma dear, 
To give my ’ittle f’owers.” 

Type of all children there was she 


Proof against Decay. 
yards, und other damp localities. One of the best 
Disintectants snd Protectors against Contagious Dis- 
eases. 


LTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


bany car Dover Strect, B 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Death to all Vermin in cellars, 


ton. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Basements, Planking, Walks, and all similar 
uses, where there is a liability to Rot. 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of 


Creosote is a 
wood and h2alth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and Sewer- . s 
lly Stalk, oe ‘ er-Boxes, Stable 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all 

. § . purposes where 
strength and prevention from decay are absolutely 
necessary, both for satety and economy. 
tests crevsoted spruce hus 
be nga PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 
atate. 


By actual 
proved irom TWENTY TO 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Constantly on hand or furnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 
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MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
HOT WEATHER GARMENTS, 


MIDDLESEX YACHT CLOTH and FLANNEL 
SKELETON SACKS, made with great care, specially 


for our retail trade—the best goods or this descrip 


tion that we have ever offered. 
Also LINEN SACKS, STRIPED ALPACA and 
MOHAIR SACKS, STRIPED GINGHAM SACKS, 


| THE a 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE SOMPANY, 


| 
HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES. 


| 
$456,863.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDs, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring poticies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNRORF, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 


March 20, 1873. tf mch22 


AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITs. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO., 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 


JULY 12, 1873. 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. 
Stock contained therein at 


FURNITURE! | 


THE 


‘Extension of Washington Street 


to Haymarket Square 


We offer the 


EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 


mayl7 tr 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey L[lall, Boston, 


rt and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. junel4 


Washington, Cor. Essex 


ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 
assorted styles and grades; 
Also, a full stock of YOUTHS’, BOYS’ and CHILD- 
REN’S CLOTHING, adapted to the season. 
SHIRTS, made to measure, @2.50, $3.00 and 33.50. 
FURNISHING GOODS ard UMBRELLAS in great 


COMPANY. 


“A 
’ 
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MEN’S & BOYS’ 


CLOTHING ! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
5000) pairs 
5000 VESTS, 
3000 WHITE VESTS. 


WHITE 


variety and at low prices. 
Our whole stock is gotten up in best of style and 


make, and we offer iton the ONE-PRICE principle, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. tf 


mayl7 


“CHAS. H. BRUGE, 


---604 and 606--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
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the windows was opened-ah, and the floods of ‘ : : all 
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the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah, and 
there was Shem, and there was Ham, and there 
was Japheth-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

And there was the hippopoptamus-ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what has a 
g r-e-a-t horn-ah a-stickin’ right straight up out 
of his foreward-ah, six feet long, more or less- 
ah, depending somewhat on the length of it-ah, 
a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘*And there was the giraffe-ah, my bretherin, 
that ill-contrived reptile of which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, whose 
forelegs is twenty-five feet long-ah, more or 
less-ah, depending somewhat on the length of 


’em-ah, and a neck so long he can eat hay off 


the top of a barn-ah, depending somewhat on 
the hithe of the barn-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 
Ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ah; and there was Hem, 

_ and there was Sham, and there was Japheth-ah, 
a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the zebra, my bretheren-ah, 
that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l animal of which Goldsmitk 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what has 
three hundred stripes a-runnin’ right straight 


round his body-ah, more or less, depending | 


somewhat on the number of stripes-ah, and nary 
two stripes alike-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 
Ark-ah. 

‘“‘And there was the anaconder-ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t sarpint of which Goldsmith describes 
in his ‘Animated Nater’ ah, what can swallow 
six oxens ata meal-ah, provided his appetite 
don't call for less-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark- 
ah. And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ah, and there was Shem, 
and there was Ham, and there was Japheth-ah, 
a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the lion, my brethren-ah, 
what is the king of beasts, accordin’ to Scripter- 


stones, and the tent-poles were decorated in a 
like manner. On both sides of the peacock 
throne was a screen, on which were the figures 
of two angels in precious stones. The roof of 
the tent consisted of seven pieces, and when it 
was transported to any place two of these 
pieces, packed in cotton, were put into a 
wooden chest, two of which chests were sufficient 
load for an elephant. The screen filled another 
chest. The walls of the tent, the tent-poles 
and tent-pins, were of massy gold, loaded five 
other elephants, so that for the carriage of the 
whole were required seven elephants.” The 
Persians have also ever been marked for the 
convenience as well as the luxury of their tents, 
and many of the distinguished people have 
tents with boi ers connected with them, to fur- 
nish hot baths at any moment. 

The pavilion of Alexander the Great was of 
enormous dimensions, and is represented as 
being capable of containing one hundred beds. 
The roof, one mass of gilded designs, was sup- 
ported by eight pillars covered with gold. In 
the center was placed his throne, which was a 
mass of gold, from which he delivered his judg- 
ments. His body-guard, or armed court at- 
tendants, consisted of five hundred persons, 
clothed in magnificent attire, covered with gold 
embroidery. Their duty was to guard the in- 
terior entrances, so that no unauthorized indi- 
viduals could approach the sovereign without 
complying with the usual court regulations. 

Froissat describes an encampment set up by 
the Duke of Burgundy in 1393, at a meeting of 
embassadors to endeavor to make peace among 
the Christian powers. The luke’s tent was 
made of planks of wood, and covered by painted 
canvas; its form was that of a castle flanked 
by towers. His suite was lodged in tents, 
which were pitched in lines and separated by 
streets, so that the numerous tents required to 
accommodate his three thousand followers had 
more the appearance of a town than a camp. 


ah, and who, as St. Paul says-ah, prowls 
around of a night likea roarin’ devil-ah, a-seek- 
in’ if he can’t catch somebody-ah, a-l-l a-gwine 
into the Ark-ah. 

‘*And there was the antelope-ah, my brethren, 
that frisky little critter-ah, of which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what can 
jump seventy-five foot straight up-ah, and twice 
that distance down-ah, provided his legs will 
take him that fur-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 
Ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep kiv- 
ered the waters-ah, and there was Shem, and 
there was Ham, and there was Pe see a-1-1 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah.” ee 

Just at this point he stopped speaking a few 
moments, wiped his forehead, turned back his 
wristbands, ran his fingers through his hair, 
spit and rubbed his boot in it, drank a little wa- 
ter, commenced on a lower key, and proceeded 
as follows :— a 

‘But time would fail me, my bretherin, to de- 
scribe all the animals that went into the Ark- 
ah. Your patience and my strength would give 
out before I got half through-ah. We talk, my 
bretherin, about the faith of Abraham and the 
patience of Job-ah; but it strikes me they didn’t 
go much ahead of old Noer-ah. It tuck a right 
smart chance o’ both to gether up all that 
gopher-wood and pitch and other truck for to 
build that craft-ah. I am a sort of carpenter 
myself, and have some idee of the job-ah. But 
to hammer, and saw, and maul, and split away 
on that one thing a hundred and twenty year- | 
ah, an’ lookin’ for his pay in another world-ah— 
I tell ye, my bretherin, if the Lord had a-sot 
Job at that, it’s my opinion he would a-tuck his | 
wife’s advice inside of fifty year-ah. Besides, 
no doubt, his righteous soul was vexed every 
day, hand runnin,’ with the filthy communica- 
tions of the blasphemious set that was always 
a-loaferin’ and a-saunterin’ around-ah, a-pickin’ 
up his tools and a-misplacin’ ‘em, and a-callin’ 
him an old fool or somethin’ worse-ah; and, to 
clap the climax, he was a preacher, and had that 
ongodly gineration on his hands every Sunday- 
ah. But the Lord stood by him and seed him 
through the job-ah; and when everything was 
ready he didn’t send Noer out to scrimmage)and 
scour and hunt all over the wild world for to 
git up the critters and varmonts that he wanted 
saved-ah. They all come to his hand of their 
own accord, and Noer only had to head ’em in 
and fix ’em around in their places-ah. Then he 
gethered up his own family, and the Lord shut 
him in, and the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah. 

**But, my bretherin, Noer-ah had use for pa- 


The Dukes of Burgundy were always ex- 
travagant in this matter of tents, which ren- 
dered a victory over them important to their 
antagonists. The following is a description of 
one that fell into the hands of the Swiss in 
1476: ‘‘The Duke’s pavilion was grand and 
magnificent, and, as was usual in those days, 
was supported by vertical tent-poles. The ex- 
terior part was of colored canvas, the interior 
was lined throughout with rich red velvet cloth, 
and curtains of rich silk, the whole embroidered 
with bars of gold, interspersed with clusters of 
magnificent pearls. The framework of the 
windows was composed of rods of pure gold. 
The throne on which the Duke sat, when giving 
audience to foreign embassadors and on other 
great occasions, was of solid goid. The rest of 
the furniture was extremely costly. The ground 
was covered with rich carpets from the town of 
Arras. Over the entrance was placed an es- 
cutcheon of the Duke’s arms, set in diamonds, 
pearls and most costly precious stones. Even 
the numerous ropes by which the tent was 
stretched were also interlaced throughout with 
golden cords, so that the Duke’s pavilion was 
the most costly that art and money could obtain.” 

Like the Duke of Burgundy’s, many of the 
ancient tents had wooden walls, with coverings 
of skin or cloth. The ark is supposed to have 
been a sort of tent, covered in this manner, as, 
when the flood had abated, Noah is said to have 
‘tremoved the covering,” the Hebrew word ren- 
dered ‘‘covering” being the same as that used 
to signify the covering of the tabernacle. The 
tent of Achilles was a wooden hut covered with 
reeds, which, as visited by the aged Priam, is 
thus described :— 

‘Unseen through all the hostile camp they went, 

And now approached Polides’ lofty tent; 

Of fir the roof was raised, and covered o’er 

With reeds collected trom the marshy shore; 

And fenged with palisades—a hall of state 

(The work of soldiery), where the Hero sate; 

Large was the door, whose well compacted 
strength, 

A solid pine tree barred, of wondrous length; 

Scarce three strong Greeks could lift its mighty 
weight, . 

But great Achilles, singly, closed the gate.” 








the tents of the common people were humble 
enough. simply affording shelter, with no other 
pretence of comtort. This contrast is shown 
in pictures of the past that may have come 
down to us, through the relics of rude art, the 
form of tent varying with different nationalities, 
though all essentially the same. We find de- 
tience after this-ah. Think what a time he | picted the shelter-tent, the dome-shaped tent, 
must a-had a-feedin’ and a-waterin’ and a-clean- | the conical-tent, the bell-tent, the pyramid-tent 
in’ out after sich a crowd-ah. Some of ‘em, | —all resembling tents familiar to us, in shape, 
according to Goldsmith's ‘Animated Nater’-ah | as seen to-day in the birch wigwam of the 
was carniverious, and wanted fresh meat-ah; |} Penobscot, or the skin-covered tent of the 
and some was herbivorious, and wanted vege- | Comanche. The character and form of tents 
table tood-ah; and some was wormivorious, and | in the East being nearly the same as those of 
swallered live things whole-ah; and he had to | the past, the tent associations and customs re- 
feed everything accordin’ to its nater. Hence, | main the same. Thus, as in the olden time, 
we view, my bretheren-ah, as the nater of the | 
animals wasn't altered by goin’ into the Ark-ah- | by springs and water-courses, to which custom, 
some of ‘em would roar, and howl, and bark, so in keeping with a growing taste in our own 
and bray, and squgal, and blate, the whole in- | country, a Persian poet thus alludes :— 

durin’ night-ah, a-drivin’ sleep from his eyes | ___««When the summer sunbeam pours 

and slumber from: his eyelets-ah; and at the | Intensely o'er the unshaded wide extent, 

first streak o° daylight the last hoof of ‘em | He jeads instinctive where the grove embowers, 
would set up a noise accordin’ to its nater-ah, 
and the bulls of Bashan wer'n’t no whar-ah. | tent.” 
’ : ‘ ent. 

I've often wondered how their women stood it. | : , ; 

Scripter is silent on this pint-ah; but I think I, It is a great luxury thus to live, in that a 
know of some that would a-been vapory and Yating climate, and the adoption of like practice 
nervious under sich circumstances-ah, and in an here, a8 far as practicable during our heated | 


mR 5 ites Ss | 
onguarded moment might a-said somethin’ be- | teT™, is fast extending, facilities for which are | 
sides their prayers-ah.” 


| readily afforded. 
Here the speaker stopped again, spit, took 
| 





From an early time improvements in army | 
water, etc., and hastened to a conclusion :— tents have been sought by all warlike nations, | 
“My bretherin\” said he, “one more word for and those in hospital tents have been especially | 
old Noer-ah, and I will draw to a close-ah. Af- | desirable. he Crimean war brought out many | 
ter the outbeatin’ time he had, first and last. for improvements, and something near perfection 
so many hundred year-ah, if he did, by accident #8 been attained, leaving but little more to be | 
or otherwise, take a leetle too much wine on | #¢complished. During our late “cruel war” | 
one occasion-ah, I think less ort to a-been said i8enuity exerted itself in the same direction, | 
about it-ah. Besides, I think he was entitled to but with little success, the conventional shapes | 
one spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself, and, and fabrics being retained, from which it would | 
“kecordin’ to scripter, it makes glad the heart 0’  #PPeaT that the climax of tent-making has been 
man-ah. My bretheren, as it was in the days Teached. 
of Noer-ah, so shall the coming of the Son of 
man be-ah. The world will never be drownded 
again-ah. It will be sot a-fire; and burnt up, 
root and branch, with a fervient heat-ah. Oh! 
what will wretched, ondone sinners do on that Hee 
orful day-ah? They won't feel fit for to live, The clergy of St. Paul's were for a long time | 
nor for to die-ah. They will be,put to their jealous of allowing any monument in the cathe- | 
wit’s end, ard knock and straddle around in dral. The earliest statue admitted was that of 
every direction-ah. For all at onct, my breth- the benevolent Howard, who kad mitigated | 





The Statues in St. Paul's. 


paeereleng 
MORE OF ENGLAND'S WORSHIP OF PLUCK. | 


In contrast with the magnificence described, | 


many people, in the heated season, live in tents | 


And rears beside the brook his sheltering | 


The military heroes have been contributed by 
various wars, just and unjust, successful and 
the reverse. There is that tough old veteran, 
Lord Heathfield, who drove off two angry na- 
tions from the scorched rock of Gibraltar: Sir 
Isaac Brock, who fell near Niagara; Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, who perished in Egypt; and Sir 
John Moore, who played so well a losing game 
at Corunna. Cohorts of Wellington’s soldiers, 
too, lie in St. Paul’s—brave men who have lost 
their lives at Talavera, Vimiera, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Salamanca, Vittoria and Bayonne. Nor has 
our proud and just nation disdained to honor 
even equally gallant men who were defeated. 
There are inonuments in St. Paul’s to the van- 
quished at Bergen-op-Zoom, New Orleans and 
Baltimore. 

That climax of victory, Waterloo, brought 
Ponsonby and Picton to St. Paul’s. Picton lies 
in the vestibule of the Wellington chapel. 
Thirty-seven years after Waterloo, in the ful- 
ness of his years, Wellington was deservedly 
honored by a tomb in St. Paul’s. It was im- 
possible to lay him beside Nelson, so the eastern 
chapel of the crypt was appropriated for his 
sarcophagus. From 12,000 to 15,000 persons 
were present. The impressive funeral proces- 
sion, with the representatives of the various 
regiments, and the solemn bursts of the ‘Dead 
March in Saul” at measured intervals, can 
never be forgotten by those who were present. 
The pall was borne by the general officers who 
had fought by the side of Wellington, and the 
cathedral was illuminated for the occasion. 
The service was read by Dean Milman, who 
had been, as already mentioned, a spectator of 
Nelson’s funeral. The sarcophagus which holds 
Wellington’s ashes is of massive and imperish- 
able Cornish porphry, grand from its perfect 
simplicity, and worthy of the man who, without 
gasconade or theatrical display, trod steadfastly 
the path of duty. 

After Nelson and Wellington, the lesser 
names seem to dwindle down. Yet among the 
great, pure. and good, we may mention there 
are some Crimean memorials. There, also, is 
the monument of Cornwallis, that good Gov- 
ernor-General of India; those of the two Na- 
piers, the historian and conqueror of Scinde, 
true knights both; that of Elphinston, who 
twice refused the dignity of Governor-General 
of India; and that of the saviour of our Indian 
empire, Sir Henry Lawrence.— Walter Thorn- 
bury. 





- MISCELLANY. 


Hymn.—(By William C. Gannett. )— 
‘Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 


He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air; 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 
We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee, 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee ; 
And still the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through. 
© Toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel-plan. 
The flower-horizons open! 
The blossom vaster shows! 
We hear thy wide-world’s echo— 
See how the lily grows. 
Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought; 
The races rise and cluster, 
Transfigurations fall, 
Man’s chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 


Fun.—Forced politeness—Bowing to circum- 
stances. 
How to prevent bad dreams—Don’t go to 
sleep. : 
When is it right to take one in?—When it 
rains. 
The best and cheapest route for Ireland—The 
potato. 
Why is Easter no longer a movable feast ?— 
Because it is kept still. 
A man much addicted to snering remarked 
to his bedfellow in the morning that he slept 
| “like atop.” “I know it,” said the other, ‘‘like 
| a humming-top.” 
| ‘Don’t worry yourself about my going away, 
;my darling. Absence, you know, makes the 
| heart grow fonder.” ‘Of somebody else,” 
| added the darling. 
| «How are you, Smith?” said Jones. Jones 
| pretended not to know him, and answered hes- 
| itatingly, ‘‘Sir, you have the advantage of me.” 
“Yes, I suppose so; everybody has that’s got 
; common sense.” 





“GRANDMOTHER'S Story.”--(By Charles T. 


| Brooks.)—[Ou hearing it played by Fraulein 


Liebe. } 
Grandmother sat in her old arm-chair; 
The firelight gleamed on her silvery hair, 
That flowed like silk from her snowy cap ; 
Her knitting and spectacles lay in her lap. 
The grandchildren clustered on either side, 
‘Dear grandma, tell us a tale,” they cried. 
And so grandmother began and told 
A wonderful tale of the days of old. 
Grandmother's voice was fine and thin, 
Like the far-off tone of a violin. 
But was it atale, or was it a tune, 
I overheard the old grandam croon, 
As I stood at the window listening there 
To the tones that stole on the evening air? 
It seemed an old story I oft had heard, 
Though I vainly sought to catch one word. 
*T was childhood’s music, I seemed to hear, 
Coming back to my spell-bound ear; 
A tone commingling, sweet and low, 
All the dear voices of years ago; 
Of mother and sister—the tender refrain. 
Of mother nature’s soothing strain; 


Still holding patiently aloft 
Their life-cups in their hand. 
We, buried in our sordid cares, 
Are flowers that droop and die; 
They catch God’s sunshine as it pours 
Forever from on high. 
Upon our weary aching hearts 
They let its blessing fall; 
Their office this in every land, 
In cottage, hut or hall. 

And so the world is kept alive, 
And freshened every minute, 
By the dear grace that overflows 

The children who are in it. 


Screntiric aNnp MeEcnanica. — Protection 
against Moths.—Pfleider, a German inspector 


hemp, with the leaves and blossoms, mixed with 
the stuffing of a car-seat, will protect it from 
moths for years, and that hemp for this purpose 
should be gathered just when in blossom, dried 
rapidly in the shade, and kept in covered wooden 
vessels in a dry place. 

Prevention of Mould on Gum Mucilage.— 
The addition of a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid to gum mucilage, and then allow- 
ing the precipitated sulphate of lime to subside, 
will, according to Hirschberg’s experience, pre- 
vent formation of mould or deterioration of ad- 
hesiveness for at least a year and a-half; while 
sulphate of quinine, as recommended, will not 
prove effective, at least in the proportion of one 
to twenty of the solution. E 

Polish for Furniture.—One-third of spirits 


sweet oil, or rather more of the last. Shake 
the bottle well daily for three weeks; it is then 
fit for use, but the longer it is kept the better it 
is. The furniture must be rubbed till the polish 
is dry; use every two or three months, and rub 
the furniture over daily when dusted. For din- 
ing-room tables and side-boards, use it every 
week; it makes them beautifully bright. 
Electricity in Summer and Winter.—It is 
well known to scientists that the atmosvhere is 
more highly charged with electricity under cer- 
tain conditions than others. It is stated by an 
electrician who has made extensive experiments 
that the quantity of atmospheric electricity at 
noon is much greater in winter than in summer, 
the relation being about ten to one. This aug- 
mentation of electric force proceeds in a man- 
ner almost parallel with the number of days of 
frost or fog, and inversely as the number of 
days of thunder, elevation of temperature, and 
actinic power. 

Screws in Plaster.—It often becomes desira- 
ble to insert screws in plaster walls without at- 
taching them to any woodwork; but when we 
turn them in the plaster gives way, and our ef- 
fort is vain. And yet a screw may be inserted 
in plaster so as to hold light pictures, &c., very 
firmly. The best plan is to enlarge the hole to 
about twice the diameter of the screw, fill it 
with plaster of Paris, such as is used for fast- 
ening the tops of lamps, &c., and bed the screw 
in the soft plaster. When the plaster is set 
the screw will be held very strongly. 

Ingenious Engineering.—During the con- 
struction of the bridge at Kuilenborg, Holland, 
says the Chronique del’ Industrie, one of the 
principal traverses, some 465 feet in length, 
was placed about one inch too-far on the piles. 
This error was rectified in a very ingenious 
manner. The expansion of the mass of metal 
was exactly .0394 inches per Fahrenheit degree. 
At the locality of the work the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the atmosphere by 
day and by night was 25 degrees Fah. In the 
morning, the too far advanced end of the trav- 
erse was securely bolted down, when, during 
the day the heat of the sun expanded the metal 
so that the free extremity advanced 985 of an 
inch. Then, at night, the latter end was fast- 
ened and the contraction caused a like move- 
ment of the opposite extremity. This opera- 
tion twice repeated brought the traverse into 
its proper position. 


ArcoHot and Trea.—The injudicious use of 
alcohol often leads to acts of violence, but it 
does not stimulate the instincts of craft. It 
makes people sing ‘‘Auld lang syne,” or ‘‘He’s 
a jolly good fellow;” it makes them laugh, or 
cry, or Jump about, or fall down flat, or 
embrace each other, or swear eternal friend- 
ship, or eternal enmity, or give each other 
black eyes; it even makes men beat their 
wives, A man far gone in drink never forges a 
cheque. I do not believe there is a drunken 
detective in the police force. But watch the 
effect of tea. You never find people sing ‘‘ Auld 
lang syne” over their tea, nor do they fight over 
it. Ail is calm and peaceful on the surface. 
But underneath! I never drink tea without feel- 
ing as if I should like to over-reach somebody 
directly. I feel as if it would do me good to 
go in for a competitive examination on the 
spot. I invent wooden nutmegs and dummy 
ship-bolts. I think of abstruse conundrums. 
I long to start bubble companies and forge 
trade-marks. In a short time I experience a 
general relaxation of fiber. I find I have no 
physical courage, no patriotism, no love of man 
as man, no motto but Caveat emptor, or, The 
devil take the hindmost. I am convinced that 
there is more short weight given by tea-drink- 
ing shopkeepers than by tipsy ones. All this 
seems to agree with the alleged effect of tea 


As it makes you want to keep all you get, it is 
natural that it should make you want to get all 
you can. I invite the attention of pathologists, 
psychologists, reformers and legislators to this 
great question. While we have been turning 
our eyes upon the more obvious and vulgar 
evils attendant upon the free use of alcohol, 
we have been overlooking the insidious action 
of a bland and peaceful liquid which has been 
sapping the foundations of manhood and hon- 
esty. Alcohol sends a few to gaol or to the 
madhouse. But tea acts through the nervous 
system on the conscience and turns us into a| } 
nation of sneaks. Let us, then, take instant 
action. It would be difficult, at present, to pro- 
hibit entirely the sale of tea, but pray do what 
you can! You do not hesitate to pick my pock- 
et in order to educate somebody else’s child. 
Why should you hesitate to rob me of either 
money or pleasure in order tv prevent the re- 
laxation of other people’s moral fiber by the use 
of tea! I say let the whole tea trade be placed 
under instant legislative checks. Set up visi- 
tors to go from door to door, as your school- 


of passenger-cars, states that a single stem of 


of wine, one-third of vinegar, and one-third of 


OAK 
TUCKET, FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, and WOOD’S 
HOLE, via the 


miles ot steam-ferriage, and saves about one hour in 
time. 


Excursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs 


FOR THE COUNTRY! 


DUSTERS and WHITE VESTS, double and single- 
breasted, made from Plain and Fancy Marseilles 
and White Duc«, from medium to finest qualities. 
These goods are all new and fresh and represent all 
the desirable styles of the season, and are offered at 
retail by the manufacturers, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington St. 


BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL. 


QUINCY. 


TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING WOL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 
First. Land suitible for building purposes is 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
irom Boston. 
Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commonwealth, and 
the restrictions placed upon all wil! keep them so. 
Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the ‘blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 
Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high in 
respect to morals and social and intellectual qualities, 
which renders any place desirable as a residence. 
Fifth. The prospect both of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place arvund Boston. 

Strth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
amile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

Eighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of thetown. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 


of Loston itself. 


Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 


PASS FOR THREE YEARS to and trom B®ston, to 
ever, 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 


one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 


Boston. 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
july5 3m 


THE SEA-SHORE! 


SUMMER RESORT 


—AT— 


HYANNIS, 


—ON THE— 


South Shore of Cape Cod. 


The Hyannis Land Company, owning extensive 
tracts of land, embracing high Bluffs, undulating 
Hills, and several miles of Beach on the south shore 
of Barnstable, offer for sale Sea-shore Lots. Houses 
and new Cottages very attractively located. 

Hyannis is 75 miles from Boston, and is one of the 
leasantest villages of the Cape, and easily reached 
vy railroad. From the “Heights.” owned by the 
Company, there is a magnificent land and sea view, 
embracing other villages on the coast, and also Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and the Nantucket and Vineyard 
Sounds. : 

The prevailing winds are mild and invigorating 
from the southwest, over Vineyard Sound, and the 
waters are much warmer than those on the north 
shore. The bathing is excellent, and safe for ladies 
and children. Pleasant drives. good boating and 
fishing add to the attractions of the place. 

Visitors will tind churches, telegraph and _post- 
offices, banks and good hotels, and every convenience 
for summer residence. The Iyanough flouse, owned 
by the Company, is near the railroad station, and 
conducted by Mr. N. H. Peakes, late of the Standish 
House. South Duxbury. At*Hyannis Port.” where 
many buildings are being built, the Hallett House, 
owned, and to be kept on the European plan, by Mr. 
Gideon Hallett, on the Company’s land, will soon be 
opened. Prices of board at both hotels moderate. 
The lots offered for sale are large, and vary in 
a from $150 to $600, and will be sold on easy 
erms. 

This resort is one of the most quiet, health-giving 
and enjoyable on the New-England coast. 

Persons wishing to examine the lots, with refer- 
ence to purchasing, can obtain tickets over the Old 
Colony Railroad from Boston, at reduced rates, at 
the Land Company's office. 

For special information, reference may be made to 
JAMES GRAY, the Company’s agent, 25 Tremont 
Row, or to RUSSELL STURGIS, agent at Hyannis. 
Plans of cottages at office of A. R. ESTY, Archi- 


tect, 2 Change avenue. 


C. C. ESTY. 
WM. BOYNTON, ; Trustees, 
SAM’L SNOW, 

Boston, June, 1873, 6t 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


4ND DIRECT ROUTE TO 


junel4 


NEW 


Martha’s Vineyard, 


BLUFFS, VINEYARD HIGHLANDS, NAN- 


WOOD'S HOLE BRANCH RAILROAD. 
On and after TUESDAY, July 1st, 1873, Passenger 


Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, corner South and 
Martha's Vineyard, etc., daily (Sundays excepted), at 


8, 11.30 (Express) A. M., 4 (Express) P. M. 
Arriving atWood’s Hole at 11.10 A. M., 2.10 and 6.45 


neeland streets, Boston, for 


M., and connecting with the tine steamers MONO- 


upon the animal economy in arresting waste. | HANSETT, Capt. THOS. BRowN, ISLAND HOME. 
Capt. N. H. MANTER, arriving at the Vineyard about 
12 M., 3 and 7.30 P. M. 


a@ The 8 A. M. Express Train makes close con- 


nection for Nantucket, arriving there about 3 P. M. 


RETURNING : 


Leave Oak Bluffs at 6.30, 10.30 A.M. 1.30 PM. 
Leave Wood's Hole at 7 22 (Express), 11.30 


CExpress) A. M., 2.35 P. M 


Arriving at Boston at 10.30 A. M., 2.25 and 6 P.M. 


This route to the Vineyard includes but seven 


Cars run directly to the Steamboat wharf at Wood’s 
Tole. 


and return, $3.50. 
july 5 J. R. KENDRICK, Sapt. 4t 


FOR THE SEA-SHORE ! 
CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUsIC* 
‘*GEMS OF STRAUSS,” 
Containing all Strauss’s best Waltzes, Quadrilles, 


may3l 3m 


BELFAST 


GINGER ALE. 
MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Ale, Porter, 
Cider and Lager Beer, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY 


—OF— 


ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE, 


—AND ALSO OF— 


GINGER ALE, 


which is distinguished for its richness and fulness of 
flavor. 

ag Orders from dealers and families supplied with 
promptness, and 


At Lowest Prices! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Howard Athen#um Building, 


may3l HOWARD STREET, Boston. 


BOSTON LEAD CO 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

a@In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

may 10 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS - 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s vest English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


saz A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 


june2s tt 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Ba PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILI- 

ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt june? 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE s0 sy acknowl 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH ES- 
TIM ATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manulac- 
turers tal the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may3 


Fans! Fans! Fans! 
FROM AUCTION, 


Great Bargains! 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


—AT— 


FRED, A, GREEN’S, 


521 Washington Street. 


june2l : : pet 6t 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf june7 


Pal Fel 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowled “9 and cannot be gainsald, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacturé. “It is strongly urged as a relief for 
‘dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securel 

sacked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 

AGER BEER. 


H. & J. PPAFF, 


may3 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
apr26 ly 


REAL ESTATE. 


S, P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch2 


tr 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 

_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 
Naive WINES AND LIQUORS, 

FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 


LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 


novl6é 
NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash, 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL PoLicigs NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
torce after the annual cash payment of premium has 


THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT, 


—SPECIALT1— 
HOUSE. STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 
IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 


ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 


MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. : ei 
a@- ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
604 and 606 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE. tt 


-Macou, \iuutaws & Parker. 


During the re-building of our store at 
No. 200 Washington Street, our business 
will be continued in all Departments at 
No. 33 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and Cornhill. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
WHOLESALE PIECE GOODS, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING, 
RETAIL CLOTHING, 
CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
RETAIL FURNISHING GOODS. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


junel4 St 


“ PASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garmen's 
—FOR— 

LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


aprl9 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 
Something New and Beautiful ! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 


may3l tt 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

00 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


decTtt WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayvings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 


oo ae, eee ae 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine som , 

jo French and German Photography, and are believed 
wo be equal to anything produced in the city. may3t¢ 


e of the latest improvermements 





ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given ; but they will suffice to show the practical 





working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





Payments, 


| mayso-3m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST. OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


Cer 





4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
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Galops, Mazurkas, etc. About 20,000 sold. Price, 
2.50. 


‘*ORGAN AT HOME,” 

Just out. Anew collection of over 200 of the most 
popular pieces of the day, arranged for Reed Organs, 
etc. Price, $2.50. 

‘** MUSICAL TREASUBE,” 
Filled with the best of new music for the Voice or 
for Piano. Ove 100 Gems, all established favorites. 
Price, @2.50. 

‘‘ WREATH OF GEMS,” 

Choice Songs, Ballad:, etc. Price, $2.50. 

‘‘ PIANO-FORTE GEMS,” | juneze | 
Containing the best Pianoforte Music. Price, $2.50. | —— 
ar Paar a eae ae 
| . ‘up his mind to bring in a bill to carry o gaa ad eine | sang ene 
aa “objects he will oblige me with a private ints | cusstry ecort, contamine bright and plessing music 
ing the nomadic tribes of the East, speak of romines seneeee.. : : | THe Miseurpep Book AcEnt.—A book agent | mation, so that I may take care of myself (J | 4!1 else being carefully avoided. 
tho sent iu Gem Biicaeds. ics cana cE al. | Henceforward St. Paul's was chiefly set) entered the open door of a snug Pittsfield cot- | am fond of tea) by laying in a stock that wil’ The Coming SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
ready old, while all tee iniaieiile we ale Fo bee aga naval and military heroes whom the tage one day last week, and nodding to a trim, | last out my natural life, or (since tea deterior-| entitled z 2 
atriarchal life represent the tent as the fore. |CUy_.CoUld best appreciate, while the poets, | bright-looking little woman who sat sewing by | ates by keeping) that I may have time to im- THE RIVER OE LIFE 
2a esac — aha pe Seid oo | great writers and statesmen were honored in | the window, commenced volubly to descant on/| port and cultivate the tea-plant itself. If such si rds by th ae distin- 
Raa agape esa misting “plata it! 5 sg + )the Abbey, and laid among the old historic the merits of a great work which he was for the | conduct as this on the part of the introducer of leans ote in “tne “country, a gto — 
tents,” and in their wanderings fi I § im dead. From the beginning our sculptors re-| first time giving mankind an epportunity to such a bill seems a little at variance with prin- | specimen pages free. 

’ n erings trom place tO | sorted to pagan emblems and pagan allegorical | purchase. It was a universal biography, cook- ciple, it will at least be admitted that it = in| The above books sent, postpaid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
july5 tf 


when 


erin-ah, they will behold the heavens a-dark- | suffering and sorrow in all the prisons of Eu- | 
enin’-ah, the seas a roarin’-ah, the tombs a-| rope; he stands at the corner or the dome | 
bnstin’-ah, the mountains a-meltin’-ah; and facing that half-stripped athlete, Dr. Johnson, | 
everything, I think, will be in a confused and | and the two are generally taken by country | 
onsettled state. May the Lord add his blessing. visitors for St. Peter and St. Paul. He who | 
Amen!” with Goldsmith had wandered through the Ab- | 
| bey, wondering if one day their names might | 
| not be recorded there, found a grave in West- | 
— minster, and, thanks to Reynolds, the first place | 
A VERY SEASONABLE EX2O8@ITION. lof honor. Sir Joshua himself, as one of our 

greatest painters, took the third place, that} 
Hogarth should have occupied; and the fourth | 
was awarded to that great oriental scholar, Sir | 
William Jones. The clerical opposition was | 
now broken through, for the world felt that the 


The music of childhood’s morning air, 
The murmur of birds and bees was there. 
The musical patter on roof and pane, 
In summer nights, of the gentle rain, 
The patter of happy children’s feet, 
The ring of their voices in house and street; 
All this came back to my soul with a thrill 
Of rapture that haunts my memory still; 
A rapture no words can ever tell; 
It steals on the heart in the plaintive swell, 
The wild, the tender human tone, 
Of the whispering violin alone. 

— Newport News. 


the charge of 


}BEARD, MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTUREKS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


C. C. MOULTON, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


WHITE VESTS. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, #4, $4.50, 
85, $6, $6.50. 


33 Washington Street, 
| BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL. 
4t 


BAILEY’S HOTEL. 


is splendid new Hotel is now open to the public. 
Ths house is pleasantly situated at South Ratick, 


board inquisitors do, and let them inquire into 
the quantity of tea drunk in every household, 
whether black or mixed, and the strength of the 
infusion. Let every tea-dealer keep a register 
| of his customers, and if upon a monthly or 
quarterly average it is found that his sales go 
beyond a quarter of a pound a year for each 
adult, fine him, or nail his ear to the door, or 
| something of that sort. Perhaps the recent re- 
action in favor of severity would even support 
| you in applying the cat in such cases. J] the 
| favor I ask is that as soon as ever any parlia- 
| mentary rival of Sir Wilfred Lawson has mad¢ 


mises were & 
been domicil 
Abbott had be 
in former tit 





Policies issued to the amount of 


$20,000, 
LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
twenty-ninth 


Something about Tents. 
A. W. BEARD, R. P. GODDARD, his guardian, 


roay3 H. C. BLuE. 








lightened us. 





SREELAND, HARDING &LOOMIS, 
:G AT WHOLESALE, 


<—— “ 
511 Waguincton STREET. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


on a single life, on the ~ gene ws 
[This Company is now entering upon | 


year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details otf the 3 


>: tions. address either the Presiden‘ 1. a 
. «River: 1 3-4 miles from Wellesley. on the | Company’s opera’ kaa seinen allie ; bas Roe 
nap eg —arked Boh aioe Railroad and 3-4 of an | or Secretary. BES. F. STEVENS, President Sens w7/ Loomis, 
hour’s ride from Boston. No pains will be spared to JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
make it a desirable es = eer prep: Wo. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner: 
ists. § Natick is well known as 7 : 
were. Mace eee and historically the scenes of| J. W. ‘VRIGHT. Actuary. july5 
labors of Eliot. the apostle to the Indians.| - - — 
Boarders at Bailey’s Hotel will be conveyed to and 5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! Allclasces of 
from the depot free of charge. A good at oe ro king people. of either sex, young or old 
connected with the house; good fishing apd me obaee ee ike at work for us in their spare me- 
= ‘or ail the time, tan at hing glee; Partio- 
ulars Co., Portland, Mc. 
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Almost coeval with the existence of man. and 
meeting one of his most pressing necessities, 
was the tent that sheltered him against the in- 
clemency of the weather, the chilliness of the 
atmosphere, or the too fervent heat of the sun. 
The earliest histories of the world, in describ- 


6m 





THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauxcy Srreet, Boston. 


. WHITTEN. A. 8S. YOUNG, 
cy Bonpert, mehil@m C.C. Goss. 











place the rude though spacious tent, pitched | g i ; , . ‘oti F ‘i ber ‘ 
: : gures; the result is that St. Paul’s resem-| book, dictionary, family physician, short-hand with that 
day by day, was their home, beneath which the | bles a Pantheon of the Lower Empire, and is| instructor, and contained, besides, a detailed promise which A — an oe Satnt 


whole patriarchal household rested. The prin- | an hospital of third-rate art. The first naval! history of every important event that has trans-| Paul's. 


immediate vicinity. Terms reasonable. 
oa addrese G. BAILEY & or ee ka iG atinson 


P Broad street, Boston Mass. 











